The  crackling  of  the  flames  and  the  hoarse 
shouts  of  the  miners  made  it  seem  as  if 
pandemonium  had  broken  lodse.  Every¬ 
body  was  fighting  or  ruhning.  “Coxhe  on, 
boys!'’  cried  Wild,  leaping  forward. 
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By  AN  OLD  SCOUT 


CHAPTER  I. 

> 

TOUNG  WELD  WE^T  HEARg  OF  THE  “WORST  CAMP  OF  AUU  ” 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  friends  who  traveled  with  him  in 
search  of  excitement  and  adventure  were  riding  through  a 
mountain  pass  one  afternoon,  a  few  years  ago,  when  they 
heard  the  clatter  of  horses’  hoofs  ahead  of  them. 

At  first  the  sounds  were  scarcely  discernible,  but  they 
gradually  increased,  and  then  around  a  bend  two  horsemen 
app'^ared. 

"  It  was  in  a  wild  section  of  Colorado,  w'hich  at  the  time  of 
w'hich  we  write  contained  a  few  scattered  mining  camps, 
where  there  w'as  little  in  the  way  of  law  and  order. 

The  Champion  Deadshot  of  the  West,  as  Young  Wild  West 
was  called,  looked  at  the  approaching  horsemen  sharply,  as 
did  his  companions,  and  w'hen  they  at  length  rode  up  and 
halted  before  them  they  had  seen  quite  enough  of  the  two  to 
make  them  able  to  easily  recognize  them  the  next  time  they 
met. 

There  was  something  about  the  looks  of  one  of  them  that 
caused  our  hero  to  think  that  he  had  seen  him  before.  This 
man  wore  a  rather  heavy  beard  that  was  well  mixed  with 
gray,  and  there  was  a  red  scar  on  his  left  cheek. 

The  young  deadshot  had  no  remembrance  of  the  beard  or 
the  scar,  but  he  quickly  decided  that  the  man  was  not  a 
stranger  to  him. 

“Hello,  strangers,”  he  said,  speaking  in  the  cool  and  easy 
way  that  had  helped  make  him  famous. 

“Hello,  Young  Wild  West,”  the  man  with  the  scar  on  his 
face  answered,  giving  his  head  a  vigorous  nod  as  he  spoke. 

“You  know  me,  eh?” 

“  I  sartlnly  do.  How  could  I  ever  forgit  you.  I’d  like  to 
know?  Seeln’  you  now  makes  me  feel  as  if  I’d  jest  took  on  a 
new  lease  of  life.  I  sorter  feckon  my  luck  is  due  to  turn 
now'.  ” 

“I'm  certain  I’ve  seen  you  before,  but  I  must  say  that  1 
can’t  remember  your  name.  But  who  are  you,  my  friend?” 

“Do  you  remember  a  feller  they  call  Roarlii’  Harry,  who 
used  to  work  down  on  Buckhorn  Ranch?” 

“Yes,  come  to  think  of  it,  I  do.  So  you’re  Roarin’ 
Harry,  eh?” 

“Yes,  but  I’m  a  little  changed,  I  s’pose,  since  I  seen  you  last. 
I  only  seen  you  down  there  once.  I  quit  my  job  not  because 
I  wasn’t  used  right,  but  ’cause  I  wanted  to  git  out  of  the 
business.  I  drifted  around  until  I  got  up  here  in  the  Rockies, 
an  jest  at  present,  I  mean  a  little  while  ago,  I  was  runnin’  a 
inignty  good  payin’  whisky-ralll.”  . 

ir  all  came  to  the  young  deadshot  the  instant  the ,  man 

fpoke. 


He  remembered  of  having  seen  him  among  the  cowboys 
who  were  in  the  employ  of  Hoss  Thompson,  the  manager. 

“I’ve  let  my  whiskers  grow  since  that  time.  Young  Wild 
West,”  the  man  went  on,  showing, apparent  delight  at  having 
met  the  boy,  “an’  I’ve  got  an  ugly  scar  on  my  left  cheek.  I 
s’pose,  betw'een  the  two,  I  don’t  look  quite  as  putty  as  I  used 
to.  I  always  had  a>  way  of  gittin’  myself  shaved  putty  slick, 
an’  at  one  time  I  cut  quite  a  swarth  among  the  gals  when  1 
went  over  to  the  dances  at  Short  Creek,  Texas.” 

“Yes,  I  remember  you  quite  well.  I  reckon  my  friends  do, 
too,  for  they  all  met  you  down  at  Buckhorn  a  year  or  so  ago. 
But,”  the  young  deadshot  continued,  eyeing  him  sharply, 
“what  were  you  saying  just  now?  You’re  running  a  saloon 
somewhere  around  here,  eh?” 

“I’ve  been  runnin’  one  for  about  three  months,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  I’m  runnin’  it  now  or  not.  You  see,  this  parrl 
of  mine,”  and  he  nodded  toward  the  other  horseman,  “got 
robbed  in  my  place  last  night  by  some  of  the  men.  I  took  it 
up  for  him,  ’cause  I  knowed  he  was  a  good  man  an’  it  was  a 
shame.  Then  there  was  quite  a  time  around  there,  an’  about 
twenty  of  the  gang  took  possession  of  my  place  an’  ordered' 
me  to  leave  it.  There  wasn’t  nothin’  else  to  do,  since  1 
couldn’t  persuade  ’em  to  change  their  minds,  so  we  managed 
to  sneak  away  an’  git  our  horses  an’  start  to  ride  somewhere 
to  git  help.  I  don’t  know  as  there’s  a  sheriff  within  fifty  miles. 
But  if  there  is,  I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  goln’  to  find  him. 
But  now  it’s  different.  I  think  maybe  you  kin  do  better  than 
a  sheriff  could.  Jumper  Flat,  which  is  the  name  of  the  camp 
right  back  here  a  mile  or  two,  is  the  w'orst  camp  in  the  whole 
West,  an’  that’s  sayin’  a  whole  lot.  There  ain^t  more  than 
sixty  or  seventy  in  the  whole  population.  But  it  don’t  seem  as 
if  there’s  a  good,  honest  man  among  ’em.  Everybody  is  lookin’ 
for  a  chance  to  git  the  best  of  everybody  else,  an’  the  result  is 
that  there’s  more  shootln’  goln’  on  than  you  could  find  in  any 
seven  other  minin’  camps.” 

This  was  all  very  interesting  to  Young  Wild  West,  since  he 
was  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  found  a  mining  camp 
where  there  was  little  of  law  and  order  prevailing,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  bent  upon  making  it  unpleasant  for  those 
who  were  willing  to  obey  the  laws  and  live  honestly. 

Roaring  Harry,  as  he  was  called,  talked  very  earnestly,  and 
his  hearers  took  it  for  granted  that  he  meant  all  he  said. 

“Well,  Et,”  Young  Wild  West  said,  turning  to  his  golden- 
haired  sweetheart.  Arietta  Murdock,  who  had  halted  close  at 
his  side,  “what  do  you  think  of  this?  Only  a  little  while 
ago  Charlie  was  complaining  because  things  were  going  on  so 
quietly.  1  reckon  he’ll  find  it  lively  enough  in  a  little  while 
now,  for  we  are  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  mining  camp, 
which  is  declared  to  be  such  a  bad  one  by  Roaring  Harry.” 

“Of  course  you  will  want  to  get  there  as  quickly  as  posslbl® 
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now,  I  suppose,  after  hearing  what  he  has  said,”  the  girl  an¬ 
swered,  smilingly.  “You  are  always  looking  for  a  chance  to 
get  into  trouble.” 

Right  here  we  may  as  w'ell  state  that  the  rest  of  Young 
Wild  West’s  companions  consisted  of  Cheyenne  Charlie,  the 
scout,  and  his  wife  Anna;  Jim  Dart,  a  Wyoming  boy  of  about 
the  young  dcadshot’s  own  age,  and  his  sweetheart,  Eloise 
Gardner,  and  two  Chinamen,  who  were  brothers,  named  Hop 
Wah  and  Wing  Wah,  and  who  were  hired  as  cook  and  man  of 
all  work. 

The  two  Chinamen  had  halted  well  behind  the  rest,  and  sat 
upon  their  piebald  bronchos  looking  on  and  listening  to  what 
was  said.  ' 

Close  behind  the  one  called  Hop  Wah  was  an  innocent¬ 
looking  little  mule,  and  behind  them  were  two  well-loaded 
pack  horses. 

Roaring  Harry,  of  course,  had  looked  over  the  party,  but  he 
had  made  no  comment  at  all  as  yet,  and  seemed  eager  to  tell 
his  story  in  detail. 

Since  they  had  never  heard  anything  against  him  from  Hoss 
Thompson  while  he  was  working  as  a  cowboy  at  Buckhorn 
Ranch,  they  were  all  quite  willing  to  lend  him  any  assistance 
he  might  need. 

*  Even  the  girls  werS  willing  to  do  this,  for  so  many  times 
had  they  been  with  their  escorts  when  fighting  that  it  had 
become  somewhat  tame  to  them. 

Young  Wild  West  had  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  handle 
himself  so  well  that  he  always  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
anything  he  set  out  to  do. 

He  took  great  delight  in  assisting  in  paving  the  way,  to 
civilization,  and  as  the  region  known  as  the  Wild  'West  was 
infested  by  some  of  the  worst  characters  to  be  found  any¬ 
where,  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  be  coming  in  contact 
with  danger  all  the  time.  • 

His  name  and  fame  had  spread,  and  many  who  had  never 
seen  him  feared  and  hated  him,  just  because  he  always  made 
it  a  point  to  stick  up  for  the  right  and  assist  those  who  were 
in  need  of  it. 

Of  course.  Roaring  Harry  knew  all  about  this,  and  the  more 
he  talked  the  more  easy  he  seemed  to  feel. 

But  really  what  he  had  said  in  a  few ^  words  summed  up  the 
situation. 

He  had  come  to  the  mining  camp  called  Jumper  Flat  some¬ 
thing  like  six  months  before  the  opening  of  our  story. 

Luckily  he  had  struck  a  pretty  rich  claim,  and  finding  a 
chance  to  sell  it  at  a  good  price,  he  had  opened  a  shanty 
saloon,  the  only  one  in  the  place. 

Though  the  place  was  cleaned  out  frequently,  and  much  of 
his  stock  and  fixtures  destroyed,  he  had  steadily  been  making 
money. 

But  it  happened  that  when  he  resented  the  actions  of  a  few 
villains  who  had  robbed  his  friend  the  climax  came,  and  he 
w’as  ordered  to  quit  the  business  and  turn  it  over  to  a  gang  of 
about  twenty  ruflBans  who  lorded  it  over  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

•  “Well,  Harry,”  the  young  deadshot  said,  a  smile  showing  on 
his  face,  “you  know  pretty  well  that  I  never  took  a  great  deal 
of  stock  in  the  liquor  business.  I  don’t  touch  the  stuff  myself, 
but  that  don’t  say  that  I  am  going  to  compel  others  to  leave 
it  alone.  I  take  it  from  what  you  have  said  that  you  acquired 
the  business  honestly,  and  that  being  the  case  you  shouldn’t 
have  it  taken  aw^ay  from  you.  You  say  there  are  about  twenty 
men  who  run  things  at  Jumper  Flat?” 

“Yes,  jest  about  twenty  of  ’em.  Wild.  They’re  all  genuine 
scoundrels,  to(?.  The  rest  of  the  population  wouldn’t  be  so  bad 
if  they  had  some  one  to  lead  ’em.  But  the  way  it  is  now',  it 
seems  that  they  don’t  care  what  happens,  an’  most  of  ’em 
would  clean  out  a  stranger  if  he  got  the  chance.” 

“A  pretty  bad  camp,  all  right,  Harry.” 

“It’s  the  worst  camp  of  all.  That’s  v/hat  I  call  it,  anyhow.’’ 

“Good!  I  reckon  I'll  undertake  the  task  of  reforming  it. 
It  w’on’t  be  the  first  one  I’ve  reformed,  Harry.” 

“I  know  It  won’t,  not  from  what  I've  heard  tell.  So  you’re 
goln’  to  help  me  out,  then?” 

“I  certainly  am.  I  reckon  Charlie  and  Jim  will  be  satisfied 
to  assist.” 

“How  about  it,  Cheyenne?”  and  Roaring  Harry  turned  and 
nodded  to  the  scout. 

“You  kin  bet  all  you’re  worth  that  I’ll  stick  to  Wild  through 
thick  an’  thin,”  was  the  reply. 

“And  you,  Jim  Dart?" 

"Oh.  I’m  always  to  be  counted  on.’’  was  the  reply. 

"But  how  about  th*  gals?  Maybe  it  won’t  be  no  place  for 
’•m  there.  Jest  now  there  ain’t  a  person  what  wears  petti¬ 


coats  in  Jumper  Flat.  The  boys  might  make  trouble  for  yer  If 
they  Avas  to  see  you  ridin’  there  with  the  gals,” 

“We’ll  take  the  chances  on  that,  Harry.  I  reckon  that  there 
are  enough  men  there  Avho  haven’t  forgotten  that  they  had 
mothers,  and  if  it  comes  to  the  point,  they’ll  lend  a  hand  in 
case  anything  of  a  serious  nature  starts  up.” 

“But  s’pose  they  do  git  to  cuttin’  up  right  smart  the  min¬ 
ute  you  git  there?” 

“We’ll  have  to  take  care  of  them,  then,  that’s  all.” 

“Which  means  that  you’ll  show  some  of  your  quick  and 
fancy  shootin’.” 

“Something  like  that,  Harry.” 

“Good!  I  reckon  we’ll  go  back  with  yer.  How  about  it, 
Bill?” 

“If  you  think  it’s  safe.  I’ll  go,”  his  companion  retorted, 

“So  your  pard’s  name  is  Bill,  eh,  Harry?”  Wild  asked  in 
his  cool  and  easy  way. 

“Yes,  Bill  Smith,  a  name  that’s  often  heard,  but  there  ain’t 
many  better  men  as  ever  owmed  it,  an’  I  kin  tell  you  that. 
Bill’s  a  true  friend  of  mine,  an’  I  made  up  my  mind  I’d  stick 
to  him  or  bust.  I  thought  I  had  busted  all  right,  but  when  I 
seen  you  as  we  was  ridin’  up  my  mind  sorter  changed.  I  said 
to  Bill  then  that  I  wasn’t  goin’  to,  let  you  know  I’d  eyer  met 
you  afore  an’  give  you  the  chance  to  recognize  me.  But  since 
you  didn’t  do  it  right  away,  I  couldn’t  help  speakin’  an’  tellin’ 
you  who  I  was.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Harry.  That  beard  you’re  wearing  and  the 
scar  on  your  face  altered  your  appearance  so  much  that  I 
couldn’t  call  you  to'  mind.  Anyhow,  you  must  remember  that 
a  fellov/  isn’t  supposed  to  think  of  every  cowboy  he  has  met. 
It  was  very  little  I  saw'  of  you  down  at  Buckhorn.” 

“Yes,  I  know.  It’s  different,  I  s’pose,  with  me  rememberin’ 
you.  Who  couldn’t  remember  Young  Wild  West  after  seein' 
him  once?” 

Bill  Smith  seemed  to  be  a  little  timid  about  going  back,  but 
after  they  had  talked  it  over  a  few  minutes  he  consented  to 
go  back. 

Our  friends  learned  that  it  w'as  not  more  than  a^mile  and  a 
half  to  Jumper  Flat,  which  Roaring  Harry  Said  was  the  w'orst 
camp  of  all. 

It  being  w^ell  tow^ard  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  they  were 
glad  of  this,  since  they  had  been  figuring  that  they  would 
camp  for  the  night  at  the  ifrst  convenient  place  they  came  to. 

Never  having  been  exactly  in  that  part  of  the  country  be-, 
fore,  they  w'ere,  of  course,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  mining  camp  so  near  at  hand,  even  though  they  had  struck 
a  trail  shortly  after  noon  and  had  followed  it  until  they  came 
to  the  pass. 

Roaring  Harry  told  them  that  the  mining  camp  lay  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  end  of  the  pass,  and  that  it  was  situ¬ 
ated  upon  a  flat  that  w'as  almost  surrounded  by  a  rather  wide 
creek. 


“On  one  side  is  the  long  slope  w^here  most  of  the  claims  is 
staked,”  he  said,  “but  this  here  creek  is  fed  by  a  w'aterfall,  an' 
it  picks  its  way  around  like  a  horseshoe.  There’s  a  bridge  to 
go  over  if  you  keep  right  on  the  trail,  but  there’s  lots  of 
places  that  kin  be  forded,  ’cause  the  water  ain’t  more  than  a 
foot  deep  in  many  spots.  Maybe  it  would  be  better  if  you  got 
across  that  way,  ’cause  the  end  of  the  bridge  ain’t  no  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  place  I’ve  been  keepin’.” 

“We’ll  go  right  over  the  bridge,  Harry,”  the  voung  dead- 
shot  answ^ered  decisively.  “I  reckon  you’re  going \o  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  shanty,  too.  You  just  leave  it  to  me  and  I’ll 
see  if  I  can’t  persuade  these  fellows  that  they  have  made  a 
mistake.” 


“You’ll  have  a  might  tough  time  doin’  it,  Wild."  the  ex¬ 
cowboy  declared.  “1  kiiow^  somethin’  about  bad  men,  I  kin 
tell  yer,  an  when  I  say  that  about  the  Avorst  bunch  I'a'c  ever 
seen  gathered  together  is  right  here  in  Jumper  Flat,  it’s  true." 

“The  Avorse  they  are  the  better  we’ll  like  it!”’  Chevenrie 
Charlie  exclaimed.  I  m  jest  itcfiin’  to  git  into  a  scrimmage 
blamed  if  I  ain’t.”  ’ 

"Don’t  lose  your  head.  Charlie,"  his  wife  spoke  up  “Don’t 
you  say  a  Avord,  but  let  Wild  do  the  talking." 

f  -  gal.  I’m  jest  expressln’  my 

feeiin  s,  that  s  all. 


to  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  aaqa*  our 


1-5111  hmnn  seemed 
friends  were  acting. 

As  they  reached  the  end  of  the  pass  he  could  not  help  mak¬ 
ing  a  remark  about  it.  * 

”Tt  sorter  seems  to  me."  he  said, 
ously.  "that  you  don’t  believe  that’ 
bad  as  Harry  has  been  tollin’  yrr.' 
ytaA’be  I  don  t,"  n-as  ihc  reply. 


looking  at  the  scout  curl 
this  here  camp  is  half  r. 


1  ain't  bellnvin-  his  story.  But  I've  heard  tell  ot  so  tna^ 


I  don’t  mean  by  that  thal 
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men  what  was  the  worst  that  ever  "was  that  I’ve  sorter  got 
used  to  it.  Generally,  when  it  conies  right  to  a  show’-down, 
they're  only  a  lot  of  bliitfers.  You’ll  find  out  that  it’s  so  here, 
too,  an’  it  won't  be  very  long  now,  'cause  I  kin  see  the  shan¬ 
ties  right  ahead." 

“Yes,  there's  the  shanty  right  there.  You  kin  see  the  bridge 
now,  too." 

“Yes,  there’s  the  bridge,”  Charlie  answered,  nodding  his 
head  approvingly.  “It  ain’t  much  of  a  one,  is  it?” 

“Well,  no.  It’s  built  of  logs  Jfn’  it’s  pretty  strong,  though. 
Four  horses  an’  a  wagon  load  of  ore  kin  go  over  it  all  right.” 

Young  Wild  West  was  now  riding  in  the  lead,  with  Roaring 
Harry  a  little  behind  and  to  the  left. 

The  closer  they  got  to  the  mining  camp  the  less  the  two 
men  had  to  say. 

Bill’s  face  w^as  rather  white  now,  which  was  noticed  by  our 
friends.  „ 

But  Roaring  Harry  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  W’as  going  back  with  Young  Wild  West  if  he  died  for  it. 

The  horses’  hoofs  made  quite  a  clatter  as  they  went  over  the 
bridge,  and  out  of  the  shanty  came  a  score  or  more  of  miners. 

A  yell  went  up  almost  instantly  when  they  saw  the  girls. 

Some  of  them  began  dancing  wildly  about,  and  two  or  three 
proceeded  to  empty  the  chambers  of  their  revolvers,  shooting 
in  the  air  as  if  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the  strangers. 

“Now  then,  Harry,”  Young  Wild  West  said,  as  he  brought 
his  sorrel  stallion  Spitfire  to  a  walk,  “you  must  take  it  mighty 
cool.  The  rest  will  stay  here  by  the  bridge,  and  you  will  ride 
with  me  to  your  shanty.  I  reckon  you’ll  fee  in  charge  of  it 
inside  of  ten  minutes.  Come  on.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  WILD  SUBDUED  THE  BAD  MEN. 

There  was  nothing  about  the  looks  or  actions  of  the  crowd 
of  men  gathered  in  front  of  the  shanty  that  would  indicate 
them  being  anything  more  than  just  ordinary  miners. 

Of  course,  it  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  some  of  them  had 
been- drinking  altogether  too  much  “fire-water.” 

But  such  things  were  common  at  the  time,  and  Young  Wild 
West  had  seen  and  experienced  so  much  in  that  line  that  he 
really  felt  as  cool  as  he  ever  had  been  in  his  life  just  then. 

Roaring  Harry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  a  state  of  fear 
and  excitement. 

He  w^as  watching  the  men  closely,  and  he  knew  that  they 
were  talking  about  his  return  to  the  mining  camp,  no  doubt 
wondering  why  he  had  chosen  to  come  bacli^  and  who  It  was 
with  him. 

“Look  out  for  ’em,”  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  vo^lce  to  his 
boy  companion.  “There’s  three  or  four  of  ’em  who  are  mighty 
handy  with  their  guns.  They  might  take  a  notion  to  fill  us 
full  of  holes.’' 

“I’m  watching  them,”  was  the  reply.  “Now  you  just  keep 
cool,  as  I  said  before.” 

“That  bfg,  lanky  fellow  in  the  red  an’  white  shirt,  standin’ 
right  by  the  door,  is  the  leader  of  the  gang.  He  goes  by  the 
name  of  Big  Sam.  Keep  an  eye  on  him,  anyhow.” 

“All  right.  Say  no  more.’^ 

Several  of  the  men  now  started  to  meet  Wild  and  Roaring 
Hsirry. 

“So  you’re  cornin’  back,  eh,  Harry?”  one  of  them  called  out 
laughingly.  “What  made  you  change  your  mind?  We  all 
thought  that  since  you  was  lucky  enough  to  git  away  without 
us  knowln’  It,  that  you  would  be  glad  enough  to  stay  away. 
But  you  met  some  folks  an’  they  must  have  persuaded  you 
to  come  back.  Is  that  It?” 

“I  reckon  that’s  about  It,  Joe  He*dge,”  Harry  answered  un¬ 
easily.  "But  don’t  go  to  makln’  any  rumpus  over  It.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  shanty  belongs  to  me  an’  so  does 
all  the  stuff  what’s  In  it.  If  you  have  been  drlnkln’  up  my 
whisky  an’  havin’  a  good  time,  I  won’t  say  nothin’  about  It. 
Jest  go  an'  tell  Big  Sam  to  let  up  on  me.” 

“Oh,  Big  Sam  will  let  up  on  yer  all  right.  He  jest  said  when 
he  seen  you  cornin’  over  the  bridge  that  he  was  goin’  to  make 
yer  turn  over  every  dollar  you  had  an’  then  give  yer  ten  min¬ 
ute-  to  git  out  of  sight.  You  kin  bet  he’ll  do  it,  too.  But  say, 
who  H  the  kid  you  have  got  with  yer?  I  don’t  know  as  I  ever 
fceen  Kieh  a  fancy  lookin'  duck  in  a  long  time.  Looks  like  a 
r‘-guiar  dandy  hunter  what’s  out  Jest  to  show  himself.” 

*  The  kid  Is  Young  Wild  West,  Joe.  Moat  likely  you  have 
'UHZS<X  of  him.” 


“Young  Wild  West,  eh?”  and  the  miner  show'ed  no  little  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Take  it  easy,  my  friend,”  Wild  spoke  up  in  his  cool  and 
easy  way.  “I  reckon  everything  will  be  all  right.  This  man 
says  he  was  driven  from  his  shanty.  If  that’s  true,  it  seems  to 
be  a  pretty  mean  sort  of  trick,  and  if  you  helped  drive  him 
away,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.” 

“Thunderatlon!  What  do  you  think  of  .that,  boys?”  and  Joe 
Hedge,  as  he  w’as  called,  turned  to  the  others  who  had  come 
to  meet  the  two. 

Various  sorts  of  replies  were  made,  but  none  of  thei^ 
seemed  to  mean  any  real  harm  or  even  disapproval. 

Without  noticing  what  was  said,  Wild  kept  right  on,  and, 
of  course,  his  companion  did  likewise. 

Not  until  they  were  right  before  the  door  of /the  shanty 
saloon,  and  actually  among  the  crowd,  did  Wild  bring  his 
horse  to  a  halt. 

He  knew  very  well  that  he  was  taking  a  big  risk,  for  being 
close  to  the^men  now  it  was  easy  to  tell  that  they  were  in  a 
mood  to  do  almost  anything. 

But  he  had  come  so  far  and  he  meant  to  finish  the  task  he 
had  assigned  himself  to. 

“Harry,”  he  said  coolly,  nodding  to  his  companion,  “go  on 
into  your  place  of  business  and  take  charge.  I  reckon  these 
fellows  have  only  been  playing  a  joke  on  you.  They  certainly 
will  be  satisfied  with  having  had  a  good  time  at  your  expense. 
Never  mind  the  liquor  which  they  used.  You  can  soon  make 
up  for  its  loss  when  you  get  settled  down  to  business  again.” 

Roaring  Harry  hesitated,  but  he  knew  the  boy  meant  what 
what  he  said,  so  he  quickly  dismounted  and,  hitching  his 
horse  to  a  convenient  post,  started  to  enter  the  doorway  of 
the  barroom. 

“Jest  the  man  I  want  to  see,”  the  big,  lanky  man  exclaimed, 
reaching  out  and  seizing  him  by  the  shoulder.  “Come  right 
on  inside  and  pull  out  every  dollar  you  have  got.” 

“Do  you  really  mean  to  rob  that  man?”  Wild  asked,  without 
dismounting  and  looking  at  the  fellow  keenly. 

“What’s  that,  kid?  Do  I  really  mean  to  rob  him?  That's 
a  funny  question  to  ask.” 

“Answer  my  question.” 

■“It’s  Young  Wild  West,  the  champion  deadshot,  Sam,”  Joe 
Hedge  called  out,  as  he  quickly  ran  to  the  spot.  “Look  out 
for  yourself!  ” 

“That’s  just  who  I  am,”  Wild  said,  and  then  as  quick  as  a 
flash  his  hands  dropped  to  his  sides  and  up  they  came,  a  re¬ 
volver  showing  in  either. 

Cries  of  astonishment  went  up  from  all  hands. 

It  was  plain  that  nearly  every  man  there  had  heard  of 
Young  Wild  West,  and  that  they  feared  him,  too. 

“Big  Sam,”  the  boy  called  out  coolly,  “I’ll  give  you  just  two 
seconds  to  take  your  hand  from  that  man’s  shoulder!’’ 

One  of  the  revolvers  turned  straight  at  the  man’s  breast, 
and  then  there  was  a  deathly  silence. 

The  tall,  lanky  man  turned  very  red  in  the  face,  but  in  less 
than  a  second  the  blood  left  it  and  he  was  as  pale  as  death. 

Then  he  slowly  took  his  hand  away  from  Harry’s  shoulder, 
at  the  same  time  stepping  outside. 

“Go  on  in,  Harry,  and  take  charge  of  your  business,”  the 
boy  said,  without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  bad  gang. 

Harry  made  no  reply,  but  yent  on  in  and  took  his  position 
behind  the  bar,  no  doubt  expecting  to  be  shot  full  of  holes  at 
any  time.  * 

“Gentlemen,”  Wild  said,  still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
face  of  the  leader,  “I  suppose  you  have  been  having  a  high  old 
time  and  think  it  a  very  good  joke.  You  went  a  little  too  far, 
I  think,  when  you  drove  a  man  away  from  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  took  possession  of  It.  But  it’s  all  right  He’s  willing 
to  forgive  you.  Now  then,  just  make  up  your  minds  that  you 
are  going  to  go  easily,  and  try  and  be  men.” 

“The  kid  Is  glvln'  you  advice,  Sam,”  someone  called  out 
from  the  crowd  jeerlngly.  “I  s’pose  you’re  going  to  take  It.” 

“You’ll  take  something  worse  than  advice  if  you  don’t  keep 
your  mouth  shut!”  Wild  retorted,  without  looking  up.  “I 
want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  just  in  the  humor  to  do 
some  shooting.  Someone  said  a  minute  or  so  ago  that  I  was 
the  champion  deadshot.  While  I  don’t  lay  claim  to  being  the 
champion  deadshot,  I  fiatter  myself  that  I  can  shoot  pretty 
straight,  and  mighty  quick,  too.  If  you  fellows  want  to  see 
an  exhibition  of  what  I  can  do,  just  pull  a  gun  and  start  to 
shoot.  If  I  can’t  thin  this  crowd  out  inside  of  twenty  seconds, 
my  name  isn’t  Young  Wild  West.” 

Then  the  boy  quickly  threw  his  right  foot  over  his  horse's 
neck  and  slid  to  the  ground,  still  keeping  a  watch  on  Big 
Sam,  who  was  standing  as  If  ho  had  become  temporarily 
petrified. 
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“lou’re  not  such  a  bad  fellow,  after  all,  are  you,  Sam?” 
Wild  said,  as  he  walk^^'d  up  to  him  and  put  the  muzzle  of  his 
revolver  close  to  his  neck.  “You  was  only  joking  when  you 
got  the  gang  together  and  drove  Roaring  Harry  and  his  pard 
away,  wasn’t  you?” 

Beads  of  perspiration  were  gathering  upon  the  brow'  of  the 
leader  of  the  bad  i^ien  now'. 

He  tried  to  answ'er,  but  something  choked  him,  and  the  best 
he  could  do  was  to  give  a  sort  of  gasp. 

But  of  course  he  realized  at  that  moment  that  he  was  very 
close  to  death,  for  there  w’as  something  in  the  twinkle  of  the 
boy’s  eyes  that  told  him  that  it  would  not  take  the  fraction 
of  a  second  for  him  to  press  the  trigger  of  the  gun  that  w'as 
so  close,  to  his  neck, 

“Big  Sam,’’  Wild  w’ent  on  in  his  cool  and  easy  way,  “of 
course  I  have  got  you  at  a  big  disadvantage.  I  have  the  drop 
on  you,  and  you  know  it.  That  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  a  coward,  and  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  you  are. 
But  I  have  got  a  proposition  to  make.  You  tell  your  crowd 
not  to  interfere  with  Roaring  Harry  arid  his  pard  any  more, 
and  then  you  and  I  will  step  out  in  front  of  the  shanty  here 
and  have  it  out.  I’ll  light  you  with  a  revolver,  a  hunting 
knife  or  with  fists,  just  as  you  like  it.  If  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  either  way  I  have  mentioned,  you  can  have  it  the 
W'ay  you  want  it.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  at  all.  You  are 
big  enough  to  eat  me,  and  maybe  you  think  you  could  clean 
me  up  in  a  rough  and  tumble  fight.” 

Such  a  challenge  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  boy  was  quite 
enough  to  astonish  his  hearers  more  than  ever. 

But  it  happened  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  heard  a  few 
things  about  him,  and  probably  they  knewr  that  he  was  quite 
capable  of  getting  the  best  of  the  leader  of  the  bad  gang,  no 
matter  which  way  they  fought  it  out. 

"Kid,  you  must  be  gettin’  crazy  to  talk  thgt  ’vt'ay,”  Big  Sam 
said  in  a  husky  voice,  after  he  had  found  the  use  of  his 
tongue.  “You  sartinly  don’t  mean  that  you  kin  lick  me  if 
wo  have  it  out  fair  an’  square,  do  yer?” 

“Never  mind  what  I  mean.  I’m  willing  to  do  exactly  as  1 
have  proposed.  Now  then,  you  call  off  your  gang  and  tell 
them  not  to  interfere  with  Roaring  Harry  and  his  pard,  and’ 
we’ll  mighty  soon  see  who’s  the  boss  here,  you  are  I.” 

“Boys,  I  reckon  he  sorter  m.eans  it,”  the  leader  called  out, 
and  just  the  vestige  of  a  smile  showed  upon  his  face  as  he 
flashed  a  glance  at  those  standing  about. 

“He  sartinly  does  mean  it,”  Joe  Hedge  spoke  up.  “But 
look  out  for  him,  Sam.  If  you  step  out  in  front  of  him  with 
a  gun  in  your  hand  an’  he’s  got  one  in  his  there’ll  be  a 
funeral  here,  an'  you’ll  play  the  leadin’  part  in  it.” 

“That  don’t  sound  nice  from  you,  Joe.  Jest  keep  your 
tongue  between  your  teeth!”  cried  the  big  fellov/  angrily. 

“Hurry  up!”  Wild  exclaimed,  his  eyes  flashing.  “I’ll  give 
you  just  half  a  minute  to  come  to  terms.  If  you  don’t  do  it 
in  that  time.  I’ll  shoot  you  right  where  you  stand!” 

Then  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  was  pressed  against  the 
villain’s  throat,  and  he  involuntarily  threw  back  his  head, 
causing  it  to  cqme  in  sudden  contact  w'ith  the  front  of  the 
shanty. 

"Boys,”  he  said  hurriedly,  “I  reckon  you  had  better  let 
Harry  an’  his  pard  alone  for  a  while.” 

“That  sounds  better,”  Wild  said,  stepping  back  and  at  the 
same  time  lowering  his  revolvers.  "I’ll  just  call  my  two  part¬ 
ners  so  they  can  see  to  it  that  1  have  fair  play.  Then  we’ll 
go  ahead  and  shoot  it  out.” 

Then  he  called  out  for  Charlie  and  Jim  to  come  to  the 
scene. 

“Let  the  other  fellow  come,  too,”  he  shouted,  without  turn¬ 
ing  his  head.  “Roaring  Harry  will  hhve  lots  of  business  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  he  will  need  someone  to  help  him.” 

Charlie  and  Jim  came  right  to  the  spot  at  a  gallop,  and 
they  were  not  particular  how  they  caused  the  crowd  to  scatter 
in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  their  horses’  hoofs. 

Bili  Smith  came  up  at  slbwer  pace,  but  seemed  glad  to  have 
the  privilege  of  dismounting  and  getting  inside  the  shanty. 

Meanwliile  Big  Sam  had  not  moved  an  inch  from  where  he 
had  taken  his  place  after  the  boy  had  caused  him  to  release 
his  grasp  upon  Harry. 

lie  was  watching  Wild  closely,  how'ever,  and  when  he  saw 
him  turn  his  head  for  an  instant  as  his  partners  came  to  a 
halt  he  made  a  grab  for  the  revolver  at  his  right  hip. 

He  managed  to  get  the  weapon  from  the  holster,  and  then — 

Crack! 

The  young  .h  adshot  had  turned  in  time  to  see  his  action, 
and  as  (lulck  as  a  fla.-ih  he  fired, 

Th"  bulb  t  bit  Cm  cylinder  of  the  big  revolver,  and  Big 
Sam  dropp'  d  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  hot  iron. 


“Not  quick  enough,  Sam,”  the  boy  said  tauntingly.  “You’re 
a  pretty  clever  rascal,  I  know,  but  you  have  got  to  be  quicker 
than  that  if  you  want  to  get  the  drop  on  me.  Now  then,  I  am 
ready  for  you.  Come  on  out  here,  and,  if  your  gang  are  wise, 
they  will  get  out  of  the  way,  because  I  think  lead  is  going  to 
fly.” 

Such  coolness  had  never  been  witnessed  before  by  any  of 
those  present. 

It  fairly  took  away  their  breath,  and  though  any  of  them 
might  have  easily  shot  dowm  Young  Wild  West  and  his  part¬ 
ners  as  well,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  man  among  them  thought 
about  doing  it. 

The  leader  himself  was  now  an  object  of  genuine  fear. 

The  color  of  his  face  kept  changing,  and  as  he  stood  there 
in  a  hesitating  way  it  gradually  turned  pale  and  remained  so. 

“Get  out  of  the  way,”  Wild  said,  motioning  with  the  re¬ 
volver  he  held  in  his  left  hand  for  the  crowd  to  scatter.  “1 
just  told  you  that  lead  was  going  to  fly.  Big  Sam  is  going  to 
try  and  shoot  me,  and  you  can  bet  your  life  I’ll  try  and  shoot 
him'.  We’ll  see  who  gets  the  best  of  it.” 

But  Big  Sam  was  not  going  to  try  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  - 

He  no  doubt  felt  as  if  he  was  gradually  growing  smaller, 
and  if  there  could  have  been  a  convenient  hole  for  him  to 
crawl  in  just  then  it  would  not  have  taken  an  instant  for  him 
to  disappear  entirely. 

“I  reckon  I  don’t  want  to  do  no  shootin’  jest  now,”  he  fal¬ 
tered.  “The  whole  thing  was  only  a  blamed  joke,  an’  Roarin’ 
Harry  w'as  a  fool  Tor  sneakin’  away  without  lettin’  us  know 
it.  Nobody  s’posed  that  we  was  goin’  to  take  his  saloon  from 
him.  We  jest  got  in  the  notion  to  have  a  little  fun,  an’  he 
thought  we  meant  it.” 

“Oh,  is  that  the  way  it  is?”  Wild  asked  smilingly.  “Well, 
if  that’s  the  case.  I’ll  let  up  on  you.  But  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  if  you  attempt  to  play  any 
more  jokes  of  the  kind-  you  will  get  your  medicine.  Now 
then,  come  inside.  I  am  going  to  stand  treat.  I  want  every 
man  in  the  gang  to  come  in,  too.” 

So  saying,  the  boy  cooliy  put  away  his  revolvers  and  de¬ 
liberately  w'alked  ipside  the  building. 

Charlie  and  Jim  w'ere  sitting  on  their  horses,  however,  and 
both  had  a  gun  ready  to  begin  operations  should  the  occasion 
demand  it. 

Neither  dismounted  until  the  last  man  had  passed  into  the 
saloon. 

Then  they  slipped  from  their  horses’  backs  and  quickly  took 
their  positions,  one  at  each  end  of  'the  little  bar. 

"Harry,”  Young  Wild  West  said,  smiling  at  the  proprietor, 
“just  give  these  fellovvs  what  they  want  to  drink,  and  I’ll  pav 
the  bill.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MESSEXGEU  AND  THE  ANSWER  HE  RECEIVED. 


The  men  in  the  shanty  saloon  had  become  very  quiet,,  and 
when  Young  Wild  West  bade  the  proprietor  to  give  them  what 
they  wanted  to  drink  the  silence  became  deeper. 

No  one  seemed  to  want  to  be  the  first  to  approach*  the  bar. 

“There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,"  the  young  deadshot 
called  out  in  his  cool  and  easy  way.  “Maybe  there  won’t  be 
any  shooting,  after  all.  Big  Sarn  don’t  seem  to  be  inclined 
that  way,  so  if  he  is  willing  to  let  it  go  at  that  I  am  sure  I 
am.  Step  up  and  have  something.  Just  because  I  don’t  drink 
myself  don’t  say  that  you  can’t  take  something,  though  I  hope 
none  of  you  will  make  beasts  of  yourselves.” 

“Boys,  I  s’pose  we  might  as  well  take  a  drink,”  the  leader 
said  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “It  seems  that  Young 

Wild  ^’vest  has  got  it  all  his  own  way,  an’  there  ain't  no  use 
in  kickin  . 

“You’re  showing  that  you  have  a  little  sense  left,  Sam,  ’  the 
young  deadshot  remarked  with  a  laugh.  “Perhaps  you  are  not 
half  as  bad  as  you  have  been  painted.” 

Never  mind  about  me.  1  told  you  it  was  only  a  joke  we 
was  playin’  on  Roarin’  Harry,  an’  he  was  a  fool  for  lightln’  out 
as  he  did.  Come  on,  boys." 

That  settled  it. 

All  hand§  crowded  to  the  bar,  and  for  the  next  five  minutes 
Roar  ng  Harry  and  Bill  Smith,  his  assistant,  were  verv  busv. 

Mild  paid  the  bill,  and  then  nodding  to  the  assombhuiE 
said: 


‘T’il  see  you  a  little  later,  boys, 
near  at  hand  to  pitch  our  camp, 
the  heart  of  th.-  Flat,  you  know.” 


I  reckon  we’ll  find  a  plac^' 
We  want  to  bo  right  near 
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He  walked  on  out,  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart, 
keeping  a  sharp  watch  upon  the  men,  followed. 

When  they  got  outside  the  scout  was  expecting  some  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  he  kept  his  revolver  in  his  hand  and  walked  back¬ 
ward. 

But  nothing  of  the  kind  happened. 

It  seemed  that  Big  Sam  did  not  have  the  nerve  to  do  any 
shooting  just  then,  and  the  others,  of  course,  would  not. 

The'  girls  and  the  two  Chinamen  had  dismounted  and  w^re 
patiently  waiting  for  the  three  to  return. 

“Going  to  camp  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  Wild?”  Arietta 
asked  as  the  young  deadshot  came  out  smilingly. 

“I  reckon  so,  Et,”  was  the  reply.  “Right  below  the  bridge  | 
here  there  seems  to  be  just  the  sort  of  spot  we  want.  It’s  al¬ 
ways  advisable  to  camp  where  we  can  protect  ourselves  in 
case  of  an  attack.  I  have  an  idea  that  we  may  look  for  such 
a  thing  before  we  get  a,way  from  here.  Right  over  among  the 
rocks  there  will  just  suit  us.  It’s  right  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  there’s  a  wide  strip  of  grass  that  will  give  the 
horses  and  Hop’s  trick  mule  all  they  want  to  eat  until  to¬ 
morrow,  anyhow^” 

Leading  the  w'ay,  his  hand  upon  the  bridle  of  Spitfire,  the 
young  deadshot  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  he  had 
pickea  out. 

It  w'as  just  to  their  liking,  for  it  v*as  shielded  on  two  sides 
by  a  high  bank  and  some  rocks,  while  there  were  plenty  of 
bushes  almost  surrounding  it  that  would  shield  them  from 
view'  in  case  enemies  tried  to  pick  them  off  at  a  distance. 

“Whoa,  Jennie!’’  Hop  Wah  called  out,  as  he  dismounted  and 
called  out  to  the  mule  that  had  been  following  him  along. 
“You  velly  muchee  tired,  so  be.  Plenty  glass  to  eatee  now.” 

Hop  w'as  a  great  character,  since  he  was  a  clever  sleight-of- 
har^d  performer  and  a  born  practical  joker. 

Certainly  the  mule  he  had  acquired  a  short  time  before  was 
a  fitting  pet  for  him,  since  it  could  do  many  tricks,  and  was 
about  as  intelligent  as  any  four-footed  animal  with  long  ears 
could  possibly  be. 

Jennie  was  as  gentle  as  a  kitten,  but  as  tricky  as  a  mule, 
so  to  speak. 

If  Hop  told  her  it  was  all  right  to  let  a  man  ride  upon  her 
back  there  would  be  no  trouble  at  all. 

But  if  he  w'hispered  in  the  intelligent  animal’s  ears  to  buck, 
Jennie  would  certainly  buck,  and  do  it  quickly. 

Hop  cared  for  Jennie  first  of  all  and  then  he  assisted  his 
brother  to  unload  the  two  pack  horses. 

This  having  been  done,  all  the  horses  as  well  as  the  mule 
w'ere  tied  where  the  grass  w’^as  growing  the  thickest  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  their  time  and  feed  to  their  hearts’’ content. 

Of  course  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  assisted  in 
locking  after  the  horses,  and  w'hcn  everything  was  all  right  in 
that  'direction  the  heathen  brothers  proceeded  to  erect  the  tw'o 
tents  close  to  the  bank  and  less  than  thirty  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  stream  of  w'ater. 

While  this  was  being  done,  Young  Wild  West  and  his  part¬ 
ners,  as  well  as  the  girls,  wmre  keeping  a  watch  upon  them. 

Now  and  then  they  could  see  some  of  the  men  come  and  go 
from  the  shanty  saloon. 

But  no  one  offered  to  come  that  way. 

On  the  slope  at  one  side  of  the  Flat  several  miners  could 
be  seen  working  with  picks  and  shovels  or  with  pans  sifting 
the  dirt  they  took  from  the  earth. 

It  was  easy  for  our  friends  to  guess  that  the  workers  were 
of  the  better  element  living  at  the  Flat,  though  from  what 
Roaring  Harry  had  told  them  there  was  really  no  good  ele¬ 
ment  there. 

But  Young  Wild  West  did  not  believ'e  this. 

He  knew  from  experience  that,  no  matter  how  rough  a  man 
might  be  at  the  exterior,  there  was  always  some  good  in  him, 
and  the  thing  to  do  was  to  bring  it  out  at  the  proper  time. 

By  the  tim.e  the  Chinamen  had  put  the  camp  in  order  it 
y.a:-  deemed  advisable  that  preparations  should  be  begun  tor 


he  started  a  fire,  and,  waiting  until  it  had  burned  down  some¬ 
where,  he  placed  a  quantity  of  potatoes  in  the  coals,  so  they 
might  bake  and  be  ready  to  eat  when  it  was  time  to  serve  the 
supper. 

He  had  all  the  appliances  needed  for  cooking  over  a  camp¬ 
fire,  and  he  went  at  it  in  a  sympathetic  way. 

When  the  potatoes  were  nearly  done,  the  coffee-kettle  was 
hung  over  one  part  of  the  fire,  and  then  ho  prepared  some 
venison  and  bear  steaks  for  broiling. 

Meanwhile  the  scout’s  wife,  who  very  often  assisted  him, 
had  mixed  up  the  dough  for  the  biscuits. 

Wing  arranged  the  first  for  her,  and,  by  the  aid  of  two  pans, 
they  vv^ere  soon  placed  so  they  could  bake  just  as  good  as  If 
they  were  in  the  oven  of  a  cook-stove. 

This  took  considerable  time,  so  when  the  supper  was  at 
length  ready  it  lacked  but  a  few  minutes  of  six  o’clock. 

Just  as  our  friends  sat  down  to  partake  of  the  good  things 
the  miners  began  quitting  their  claims  and  moving  toward 
the  heart  of  the  camp. 

Three  of  them  passed  very  close  to  the  little  camp,  and 
Wild  called  out  to  them  in  a  very  friendly  way,  so  they 
stopped. 

“You  folks  goin’  to  stake  out  any  claims?”  one  of  the  men 
asked,  looking  at  them  in  a  way  that  was  half  pitying  and  at 
the  same  time  curious. 

“No,”  the  young  deadshot  answered  with  a  shake  of  the 
head.  “We  just  thought  we  would  stop  here  until  to-morrow, 
that’s  all.  We  may  leave  in  the  morning,  but  If  something 
turns  up  to  keep  us  here,  we’ll  stay  a  little  longer.  How  are 
you  making  cut  here,  anyway,  my  friend?” 

“Oh,  nobody’s  gittin’  rich  in  Jumper  Flat,  though  most  of 
us  is  takin’  out  enough  an’  savin’  somethin’.  Of  course, 
there’s  them  in  the  camp  w'hat  don’t  do  a  whole  lot  of  work 
an’  drink  up  all  the  dust  they  git.  But  this  ain’t  much  of  a 
place  for  ladies,  young  feller.  If  I  was  you,  I  wouldn’t  stay 
here  very  long.  You  have  got  a  fine  campin’  outfit  here,  so 
why  don’t  you  move  away  a  few  miles  an’  camp  somewhere 
else?” 

“What  for?”  and  Wild  made  out  that  he  was  greatly  sur¬ 
prised. 

“Well,”  and  the  man  looked  at  the  two  miners  who  had 
stopped  with  him  and  shook  his  head,  “this  is  a  mighty  bad 
place  here.  There  ain’t  no  tellin’  what  some  of  the  boys  might 
take  a  notion  to  do  if  they  git  putty  drunk.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  We  have  squared  ourselves  with  the 
bad  bunch  already.  I  suppose  you  heard  how  they  drove 
j  Roaring  Harry  away  from  his  saloon  and  took  possession 
1  of  it?” 

“Yes,  v’e  know  all  about  that.  But  he  came  back,  didn’t  he?” 
j  “Yes,  he  came  back  with  us.  "We  happened  to  meet  him. 
You  see,  we  knew  Roaring  Harry,  and  when  he  told  us  what 
was  going  on  here,  we  advised  him  to  come  back,  and  he  did 
so.  He  used  to  w'ork  at  Buckhorn  Ranch,  dow'n  along  the 
Rio  Grande,  you  know.  I  happen  to  own  the  ranch,  and  that’s 
why  I  knew  him.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  Harry  say  a  lot  about  Buckhorn  Ranch. 
But  you  ain’t  Yoiiiig  Wild  West,  are  you?” 

“That’s  just  who  I  am.” 

“Oh!  That  makes  it  a  little  different,  don’t  it,  boys?” 

The  two  men  nodded,  showing  that  they  thought  it  did. 

“Well,  that  does  beat  all!”  the  miner  went  on,  his  eyes 
opening  w’ide  as  he  looked  at  the  young  deadshot  and  then 
turned  his  gaze  upon  the  rest  of  the  party.  “So  you  sorter 
straightened  things  out,  eh?” 

“A  little  bit,  I  reckon.  But  you’ll  hear  about  it  when  you 
get  over  there  to  Roaring  Harry’s  saloon.” 

“All  right.  I  reckon  we’ll  go  over  there  now.  But  say,  you 
have  got  to  lock  out  for  some  of  the  men  here,  ’cause  they 
don’t  care  what  they  do  when  they  git  in  a  bad  humor.  Maybe 
they  was  .in  a  good  humor  when  you  went  over  there.” 


the  evening  meal. 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  always  made  it  a  point  to 
ear  the  best  that  could  be  procured. 

Of  course  they  shdt  plenty  of  game,  and  they  always  had  a 
good  supply  of  other  things  with  them,  since  every  time  they 
came  to  a  raining  camp,  settlement  or  two  they  saw  to  it  that 
tb^  ir  stock  was  replenished. 

Th^'  *wo  pack  horses  carried  the  provisions  as  well  as  the 
r*-'' •  of  the  outfit,  and  they  usually  managed  to  reach  some 
place  where  they  could  purchase  what  they  needed  by  the 
tim^*  th-  supply  was  exhausted. 

Wing  certainly  was  an  expert  cook,  especially  when  he  did 
It  all  from  a  fire  kindled  upon  the  ground. 

iie  was  not  long  In  gathering  a  supply  of  wood,  and  then 


“Maybe  they  were.” 

“They  didn’t  tell  you  as  how^  this  is  the  worst  camp  that 
ever  was,  did  they?” 

“Harry  said  something  about  that.” 

“Oh,  all  right  then,”  and  as  if  he  was  puzzled  the  miner 
turned  and  walked  away,  followed  by  his  two  companions. 

Wild  could  not  help  smiling  wdien  he  saw  them  talking  In 
low  tones  and  shaking  their  heads. 

“They’re  soniewbat  puzzled,  I  reckon,”  he  said  to  his  com¬ 
panions.  “They  can't  seem  to  understand  it  why  w’e  haven’t 
been  bothered  by  anyone.  I  reckon  when  they  hear  what 
happened  over  at  Harry’s  place  right  after  we  got  here  they’ll 
be  more  surprised  than  ever.  But  that’s  all  right.  We  are  not 
going  to  bother  our  heads  about  it.  I  propose  to  tie  things 
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easy  hero,  and  If  we  can  win  out  and  reform  the  camp  without 
much  shooting  I’ll  feel  all  the  better  for  it.” 

All  hands  had  good  appetites,  and  they  ate  just  the  same  as 
if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  villain  anywhere  within  miles 
of  them. 

But  all  knew  pretty  well  that  there  were  many  men  but  a 
bhort  distance  away  w'ho  would  no  doubt  like  to  have  the 
chance  to  clean  them  out. 

When  he  had  finished  his  supper,  Young  Wild  West  arose 
and  v.^alked  over  to  a  rock  that  overlooked  the  stream. 

Arietta  followed  him,  and  the  two  sat  down  and  chatted 
away  pleasantly  as  they  watched  the  rippling  water  as  it 
flowed  over  the  rocky  bed  of  the  creek. 

They  had  not  been  there  more  than  five  minutes  when  a 
man  was  seen  approaching  in  a  rather  timid  sort  of  way. 

Arietta  called  Wild’s  attention  to  him,  and  when  the  boy 
took  a  look  he  nodded  and  said  in  a  w^hisper: 

“That’s  the  fellow  they  call  Joe  Hedge.  He’s  Big  Sam’s 
t)ard,  I  reckon.  Probably  he’s  coming  here  with  some  sort  of 
message.  It  looks  that  way,  Et.” 

“It  certainly  does.  Wild,”  the  girl  returned. 

As  he  neared  the  camp  the  man  paused  and  called  out: 

“Kin  I  speak  to  you  a  minute.  Young  Wild  West?” 

“Come  right  on.  Hedge,”  the  boy  answered  coolly. 

“All  right,  then.” 

He  now  walked  briskly  to  the  rock,  but  appeared  to  be 
Bomewhat  confused. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  the  boy  asked,  looking  at  him  smil¬ 
ingly. 

“I  reckon  there  ain’t  no  trouble.  Young  Wild  West,’’  was  the 
k*eply.  “But  I’m  bringin’  a  message  from  Big  Sam  to  yer.” 

“Oh,  3'ou  are,  eh?  Does  Big  Sam  want  to  shoot  it  out 
with  me?” 

“No,  he  don’t  want  nothin’  like  that.” 

“What  does  he  want,  then?’’ 

“  He  says  as  how  you  folks  has  got  toi  leave  here.  He  talked 
It  over  with  all  of  us  a  little  while  ago,’  an’  it  was  the  general 
Opinion  that  Jumper  Flat  ain’t  no  place  for  gals.” 

“Is  that  so?  Why,  I’m  sure  we  are  not  interfering  with 
anyone,  are  we?” 

“It  ain’t  that.  But  s’pose  the  boys  gits  roarin’  drunk  to¬ 
night  an’  comes  over  here  and  starts  to  insult  the  gals?  What 
then?” 

“Oh,  that  will  be  all  right.  We’ll  take  care  of  all  who  come 
over  here.  You  tell  Big  Sam  that  he  needn’t  have  any  fears 
on  that  score.  We  can  all  shoot  pretty  well,  and  if  we  can’t 
take  care  of  ourselves  against  such  a  gang  as  you  have  here. 
Why  we  are  willing  to  be  cleared  out.” 

“Then  you  ain’t  thinkin’  of  leavin’,  eh?” 

“Certainly  not.  We  may  leave  the  day  after  to-morrow,  but 
when  we  do  you  can  bet  that  Jumper  Flat  won’t  be  the  worst 
camp  In  the  West.  You  see.  Hedge,  we  have  about  made  up 
our  minds  to  reform  the  camp.  I  honestly  believe  that  there 
is  a  whole  lot  of  good  in  the  most  of  the  men  here,  and  I  j^m 
going  to  try  and  bring  it  to  the  front.  Maybe  there’s  a  little 
good  left  in  you  yet.  You  certainly  must  have  had  a  good 
mother.  ” 

“There  ain’t  no  use  talkin’  about  sich  things  as  that.  Young 
Wild  West,”  and  the  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  ap¬ 
peared  quite  uneasy.  “Most  every  one  kin  say  that  he  had  a 
good  mother,  I  s’pose.” 

“Then  you  will  admit  that  you  had  one?”  / 

“Yes,  I  had  one  of  the  best  what  ever  lived.  But  that  ain’t 
got  nothin’  to  do  wdth  this  here  business.” 

“Never  mind  about  that  now.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  If 
there  is  any  good  In  you.  If  there  is,  you  can  bet  all  you’re 
worth  I  am  going  to  bring  it  out.” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I’m  one  of  the  worst  men  what  ever  lived,” 
the  man  said  after  a  pause. 

“Of  course  not.  You  had  a  good  mother,  you  say.  Is  she 
living  yet?” 

“No.  she  ain’t.  She’s  been  dead  nigh  onto  twenty  years.” 

“Did  she  ever  know  that  you  had  turned  out  to  be  a  dis¬ 
honest  rascal?” 

There  was  no  reply  to  this. 

“Speak  out,  Joe  Hedge,”  Wild  said  commandlngly.  “Did 
your  mother  know  what  kind  of  a  man  you  grew  up  to  be?” 

“No,  she  didn’t,”  came  the  reply  in  a  husky  voice. 

“You  wouldn’t  want  her  to  be  alive  now'  and  to  know  It, 
either,  would  you?" 

“See  here.  Young  Wild  West,  what’s  the  use  of  talkin' 
about  things  that’s  past  an'  gone?” 

“All  right,  I  won’t  say  anything  more,  because  I  know  you 
flon’t  like  to  hear  such  things.  But  you  take  my  advice  and 
thange  your  ways.  Go  back  and  tell  Big  Sam,  your  leader. 


that  if  he’s  wise  he  will  change  his  ways  and  try  to  Influence 
the  rest  of  the  gang  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  are  going  to 
stay  here  until  the  day  after  to-morrow,  anyhow,  and  if  anyone 
tries  to  make  us  move  before  that  time  they  had  better  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  death  before  they  attempt  it.  I  reckon 
that  will  be  about  all.  Hedge.” 

The  bad  man  gave  a  nod  and  without  another  word  turned 
on  his  heel  and  w’alked  rapidly  back  toward  the  shanty  saloon. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WILD  SHOWS  Ills  COOLNESS  AGAIN. 

“Wild,  you  certainly  are  a  wonder!  ”  Arietta  exclaimed  as 
she  looked  at  the  young  deadshot  admiringly  after  Joe  Hedge 
had  taken  his  departure. 

“What  makes  you  say  that,  little  girl?”  came  the  query. 

“Why,  you  touched  that  man’s  heart.” 

“That’s  what  I  was  trying  to  do.  Didn’t  you  hear  me  tell 
him  that  I  believed  there  was  a  lot  of  good  in  most  men,  and 
that  I  proposed  to  bring  it  out  if  I  could?” 

“Yes.  When  you  spoke  of  his  mother,  you  had  him  just 
right.” 

“That’s  right,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  won’t 
forget  what-  I  said  to  him,  either.  The  chances  are  he  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  pretty  good  soBt  of  a  fellow  before  we  get 
through  with  him.  But,  of  course,  it  will  be  impossible  to  win 
theiA  all  over  in  that  way.  There  will  have  to  be  some  shoot¬ 
ing  done,  though  I  don’t  like  to  think  about  it.” 

“But  you  have  told  them  that  you  mean  to  reform  the  camp. 
That  will  anger  them,  and  they  surely  will  try  to  drive  us 
away  from  here.” 

“Et,  you  know  pretty  well  that  they  couldn’t  do  that  if  they 
tried  it  ever  so  hard.  We  are  too  well  protected  at  the  camp 
here,  and  if  they  got  to  shooting  pretty  strong  we  would  have 
to  shoot  back.  But  if  I  can  help  it,  I  don’t  want  a  man  killed, 
no  matter  how  hard  he  tried  to  kill  us.” 

The  rest  had  heard  the  conversation,  of  course,  for  Wild  and 
Arietta  were  sitting  but  a  few  yards  from  them. 

As  the  boy  and  girl  left  the  rock  and  walked  over,  Anna 
nodded  her  head  approvingly  and  said: 

“We  were  waiting  for  you  to  come  back.  I  think  you  cer¬ 
tainly  hit  that  fellow  pretly  hard.  Wild.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  was  the  reply.  “I’d  just  like  to  get  a 
chance ^at  some  more  of  them.  Of  course,  you  can’t  do  much 
by  talking  to  them  when  here’s  a  crowd  together.” 

“If  you  had  Big  Sam  all  alone  and  talked  to  him  for  two 
hours  you  wouldn’t  have  any  effect  on  him.  Wild,’’  Jim  Dart 
declared. 

“No,  I  agree  with  you.  I  really  think  that  fellow  Is  past 
redemption.  He’g  got  to  be  trimmed  to  a  finish  before  he’ll 
realize  that  he’s  beaten.  I  mean  to  make  an  example  of  him, 
and  I  reckon  the  quicker  I  get  at  it  the  better  it  will  be. 
Charlie,  you  can  take  a  walk  with  me  over  to  Roaring  Harry’s 
place,  if  you  like.” 

“You  kin  bet  your  life  I’ll  go,”  the  scout  retorted  eagerly, 
“I’ve  been  waitin’  to  hear  you  say  somethin’  like  that.” 

“Come  on,  then.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  keep  your 
eyes  open  and  I  reckon  it'll  be  all  right.  There  isn’t  a  man 
in  that  bunch  w'ho  has  got  nerve  enough  to  take  a  shot  on  the 
sly.” 

“Don’t  think  too  much  of  that.  Wild,”  Arietta  spoke  up. 
“Even  though  they  have  heard  about  your  w'onderful  shooting, 
there  may  be  one  among  them  who  would  take  a  chance  if  he 
thought  he  was  not  observed.” 

The  young  deadshot  nodded  and  smiled  and  then  turned 
leisurely  toward  the  saloon  that  was  kept  by  Roaring  Harry. 

Charlie  w’ent  along  with  him,  and  they  had  not  gone  more 
than  twenty  yards  when  Hop  called  out  in  his  piping  voice: 

Me  go,  too,  Misler  Wild.  Mo  wantee  takee  Jennie  over  lere. 
She  gottee  llllee  pain  and  wantee  some  tanglefoot.” 

All  right,  come  along  with  your  mule,”  w'as  the  reply. 
“Maybe  you’ll  have  a  chance  to  have  some  fun  with  those 
fellows.” 

Hop  quickly  ran  to  w’here  the  mule  was  grazing  upon  the 
grass,  and  untying  the  halter,  patted  the  animal  on  the  neck 
and  then  bad  no  trouble  in  causing  her  to  follow  him  as  he 
hurried  along  after  the  young  deadshot  and  Charlie. 

There  was  only  one  saloon  in  the  place,  though  there  w*as  a 
store  and  a  square  shanty  that  had  a  sign  across  the  door 
declaring  it  to  be  a  danoe-hall. 

\\  hat  few  shanties  there  w'ere  at  the  place  seemed  to  be 
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groupetl  together  pretty  well,  though  there  was  nothing  in  the 
way  01  regularity. 

As  Wild  and  Charlie  surveyed  the  scene  while  they  were 
walking  leisurely  along  it  struck  them  both  that  there  must 
have  been  a  much  larger  population  there  at  a  former  time, 
since  the  buildings  showed  it. 

“Most  likely  things  has  been  goin’  on  so  fierce  that  a'  lot 
has  been  drove  away  from  here.  Wild,”  Charlie  said,  with  a 
shake  of  the  head. 

*  Probably,"  was  the  reply.  “But  I  have  an  idea  that  there 
Isn't  much  in  the  way  of  pay  dirt  to  be  found  here,  anyhow. 
This  camp  is  like  a  whole  lot  of  others;  it  won’t  last  very 
long. " 

There  was  quite  a  crowed  assembled  in  front  of  Roaring 
Harry’s  hotel,  as  the  sign  declared  it  to  be,  and  they  all  looked 
on  in  silence  as  cur  hero  and  the  scout  approached 

“Good  evening,  gentlemen,”  Wild  called  out  in  his  cool  and 
easy  way.  “Seems  to  be  rather  quiet  around  here  just  nov/.” 

“Most  generally  there’s  calm  afore  a  storm,”  one  of  them 
ventured,  a  sarcastic  ring  in  his  voice. 

“Yes,  I’ve  heard  that  said.  But  I’m  sure  it  doesn’t  look 
much  like  a  storm  just  now,”  and  the  boy  turned  his  eyes 
toward  the  cloudless  sky. 

“Oh,  I  wasn’t  meanin’  rain,”  the  man  said,  and  then  Wild 
got  a  good  look  at  him. 

“You  wmsn’t,  eh?  What  did  you  mean?” 

“You  ain’t  so  thick  that  you  don’t  know.  You  have  been  to 
lots  of  minin’  camps,  I  s’pose.  Young  Wild  West.” 

“Quite  a  few  of  them.  I’ll  admit.” 

“Seen  some  putty  bad  ones,  too,  I  s’pose?’’ 

“Yes,  that’s  true.” 

“Well,  let  m.e  tell  you  that  this  is  the  worst  camp  of  all. 
We  pride  ourselves  on  havin’  it  that  way,  too.” 

“You  do,  eh?  What  is  your  nam.e?” 

“What  do  you  want  to  know  that  for?” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  have  to  tell  me  if  you  don’t  feel  like  it.  It 
matters  not.  You  don’t  amount  to  anything,  anyhow.  You’re 
nothing  but  a  big  bluffer,  something  like  your  leader,” 

“Tryin’  to  pick  a  row,  are  yer?” 

“I  don’t  knov/  about  it.  How  about  you?” 

There  was  only  one  way  to  do  it,  and  the  young  deadshot 
knew  exactly  the  way. 

Already  he  had  succeeded  in  cowing  the  bad  crowd,  and  if 
he  meant  to  conquer  them  he  must  keep  right  at  it. 

The  man  who  w'as  doing  all  the  talking  was  only  an 
ordinary-looking  individual  and  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
cleaner, than  the  rest. 

He  must  have  taken  the  trouble  to  shave  himself,  and  a  blue 
tie  was  knotted  at  his  neck. 

“See  here,”  hessaid,  “I  don’t  want  to  have  you  start  to 
shootin’  at  me,  but  I’m  goin’  to  tell  you  somethin’.  Word  was 
sent  to  you  that  the  best  thing  you  an’  your  friends  could  do 
was  to  git  aw’ay  from  here.  You  sent  word  back  that  you 
wasn’t  goin’,  an’  that  if  anyone  tried  to  make  you  go  they 
would  git  the  wmrst  of  it.  Is  that  right?” 

““Something  like  that,  I  reckon.” 

“Well,  my  name  is  Pete  Skinner.  I  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  an’  come  out  here  when  I  was  only  a  boy. 
I’ve  been  livin’  in  the  West  somethin’  like  twenty  years,  an’ 
I’ve  got  hardened  to  the  worst  that’s  found  here.  There  ain’t 
no  use  in  tryin'  to  reform  a  place  like  Jumper  Flat.  That’s 
been  tried  tw'o  or  three  times,  an’  the  population  has  thinned 
out  on  account  of  it.  It  ain’t  very  likely  that  Jumper  Flat 
will  be  in  existence  more  than  a  few  months  longer,  ’cause 
things  ain’t  pannin’  out  as  w^ell  as  they  oughter.  That’s  one 
reason  why  we’ve  made  up  our  minds  to  keep  up  the  reputa¬ 
tion  an'  have  it  knowm  as  the  worst  camp  of  all.” 

“That’s  a  funny  sort  of  way,  too,  isn’t  it,  Charlie?”  and  the 
young  deadshot  turned  smilingly  to  the  scout. 

“Mighty  funny,  Wild,”  was  the  reply. 

“You  kin  call  it  funny  if  you  want  to,”  Pete  Skinner  went 
on,  wiih  a  shake  of  the  head,  “but  there’s  quite  a  few  of  us 
here  "what  know’s  for  a  fact  that  there  ain’t  much  use  In  tryin' 
to  make  a  livin’  here  much  longer.  We’re  sorter  settled  on  it 
that  we're  going  to  burn  all  the  buildin’s  when  the  time  comes 
an’  then  put  an  end  to  Jumper  Flat.  Since  you  have  come 
here  to  make  more  trouble,  the  chances  are  we’ll  start  in  an’ 
do  It  all  the  sooner.” 

“All  right,  let  me  see  you  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  nearest 
shanty  in  the  Flat,  and  I’ll  shoot  you  down  as  if  you  wore  a 

As  the  boy  said  this  he  suddenly  v/hipped  out  his  revolver 
a.nd  J^-vf'Pd  it  squarely  at  the  man’s  breast. 

A  half-drun'sen  fellow  w'ell  in  the  rear  gave  vent  to  an  oath 
quickly  pulled  a  gun. 


“Hold  on  there!”  Cheyenne  Charlie  called  out  in  a  ringing 
voice,  at  the  same  time  leveling  a  revolver  at  him.  “You  put 
that  liardware  back  where  it  belongs  or  I’ll  let  a  streak  of  day¬ 
light  through  your  thick  head.” 

“Excuse  me,  pard,”  came  the  mumbling  reply.  “I  reckon 
I  didn’t  know  exactly  what  1  was  doin’.  Been  drinkin’  a  little 
too  much,  maybe.  It’s  all  right.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  do  no  shoot- 
in’.  Let  Young  Wild  West  go  ahead  an’  plug  Peter  Skinner,  if 
he  wants  to.  Pete’s  got  too  much  to  say,  anyhow.” 

Wild  could  not  help  laughing  at  this,  and  he  coolly  put  away 
his  gun. 

“Say,  Skinner,”  he  said,  talking  in  a  friendly  way,  “where’s 
Big  Sam?” 

“He’s  inside,  fillin’  up  with  bug-juice,”  was  the  reply,  and 
Skinner  looked  somewhat  relieved. 

“All  right.  I’ll  go  in  and  have  a  talk  with  him,  I  reckon.” 

It  was  no  doubt  a  risky  thing  to  do,  but  Young  Wild  West 
had  started  in  on  a  certain  line,  and  he  meant  to  pull  the  line 
through  to  the  end. 

But  his  coolness  had  triumphed  once  more,  and  no  one 
offered  to  pull  a  gun  or  raise  a  hand. 

Into  the  shanty  he  walked,  followed  by  the  scout. 

Big  Sam  was  leaning  against  the  bar  talking  to  Joe  Hedge, 
the  man  he  had  sent  the  message  to  the  camp  with. 

Both  turned  when  they  saw  the  boy  enter,  though  of  course 
they  must  have  heard  his  voice  when  he  was  talking  outside. 

Roaring  Harry  showed  the  greatest  of  pleasure  at  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  young  deadshot  and  bhe  scout. 

“Things  has  been  goin’  on  putty  smooth.  Wild,”  he  said. 

I  “While  the  boys  ain’t  goin’  to  give  in  to  yer  an’  let  yep  boss 
things  here,  they’ve  sorter  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
don’t  want  to  be  shot  in  a  hurry.  They’re  all  afraid  of  yer,** 
’cause  they  know  you  kin  hit  the  man  you  shoot  at  an’  do  it 
mighty  quick.” 

“Nobody  asked  you  to  say  anything,  Harry,”  Big  Sam 
spoke  up  angrily. 

“Nobody  asked  me,  but  I’m  sayin’  it  jest  the  same,”  was  the 
defiant  retort.  “I’m  runnin’  this  here  place,  an’  I  reckon  I’ve 
got  a  right  to  say  w'hat  I  think.” 

“That’s  the  way  to  talk,  Harry,”  Wild  said  smilingly,  “Now 
then,  I  W'ant  to  talk  with  Big  Sam.  I  am  satisfied  that  Joe 
Hedge  isn’t  a  bad  mg,n  at  heart,  when  it  comes  right  down  to 
the  point.  I  want  to  find  out  what  sort  of  a  fellow  he  is.” 

“You  had  better  steer  clear  of  me!”  growled  the  leader  of 
the  ruffians.  “I  don’t  mind  tellin’  yer  that  I  ain’t  got  no  use 
for  yer,  an’  that  I’d  pop  you  over  in  a  minute  if  I  got  a  good 
chance.  ” 

“I  know  that  all  right,  so  you  needn’t  tell  me.  But  I  want 
to  ask  you  if  you  have  thought  the  matter  over  and  believe  in 
your  heart  that  you  are  doing  the  right  thing  by  acting  in  this 
way.” 

“See  here.  Young  Wild  West!  I  don’t  want  you  to  do  ng 
preachin’  to  me.  You’ve  been  doin’  it  to  Joe  Hedge,  an’,  he’s 
sorter  made  a  fool  of  himself  talkin’  about  it.  Y’ou  ought  to 
know  putty  w'ell  what  sort  of  a  camp  this  is,  an’  if  you  want 
to  .jgit  away  from  here  with  a  whole  skin,  you’d  better  go  a 
little  easy.  Jest  ’cause  you’re  mighty  quick  with  a  gun,  an’ 
have  got  a  lot  of  sand  in  yer,  don’t  mean  that  you’re  goin’  to 
keep  right  on  goin’.  I  ain’t  talkin’  this  way  to  start  trouble, 
but  I’m  jest  speakin’  as  a  friend  might  do.  I  know  you’re  too 
much  for  me  wuth  a  gun,  an’  I  don’t  want  to  fight  yer  in  any 
way.  But  this  camp  is  a  mighty  bad  one,  an’  you’re  bound  to 
lose  if  you  stay  here.  The  boys  won’t  stand  it  only  just  about 
so  long.” 

“About  how  long  do  you  think  they’ll  stand  It?”  came  the 
query,  and  the  young  deadshot  looked  at  him  smilingly,  for  he 
was  really  not  a  little  amused  at  the  way  the  bad  man  was 
talking. 

“Never  mind  about  that.  You  oughter  to  be  satisfied,  since 
Roarin’  Harry  is  back  here  an’  doin’  business.  This  camp 
ain’t  goin’  to  last  much  longer,  anyhow,  an’  he’s  got  the  chance 
to  make  the  best  of  it  while  it  does  last.” 

Wild  saw  there  w^as  no  use  in  talking  to  the  man.  He  was 
so  thoroughly  cow'ed  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  talk  in  a 
grumbling  way. 

No  matter  what  he  might  say  to  him.  Big  Sara  would  not 
fight. 

But  he  would  wait  for  his  chance,  and  If  ho  once  got  it 
things  would  go  decidedly  wrong  with  the  young  deadshot  and 
his  friends. 


CHAPTER  V, 

HOI*  AND  JENNTIC. 

The  room  containing  the  bar  was  pretty  well  crowded,  even 
though  it  was  quite  a  good-sized  oue. 
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But  to  look  at  him  just  then,  he  was  the  picture  of  Innocent 


Every  man  had  come  Inside  after  Young  Wild  West  and 
Cheyenne  Charlie  entered. 

No  doubt  they  expected  to  see  something  happen,  but  when 
Big  Sam  failed  to  put  up  even  anything  like  a  good  argument 
most  of  them  appeared  to  be  satisfied. 

But  there  was  an  air  of  uneasiness  prevailing. 

They  all  knew  pretty  well  that  Young  Wild  West  was  a 
deadshot,  and  that  if  he  once  began  operations  with  a  gun 
somebody  would  go  down. 

However,  when  they  looked  at  the  smiling  face  of  the  young 
deadshot  they  gradually  began  to  feel  easier,  and  began  con¬ 
versing  among  themselves. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  Hop  Wah  entered,  leading 
his  trick  mule. 

“Velly  nicee  evening,”  he  called  out,  bowing  right  and  left. 
“Me  bling  Jennie  in  to  gittee  llllee  dlinkee  tanglefoot.  She 
velly  muchee  sickee,  so  be.” 

No  doubt  the  majority  of  the  men  at  the  mining  camp  had 
taken  notice  of  the  mule,  but  such  animals  were  common  in 
those  parts,  though  they  were  generally  used  as  beasts  of 
burden. 

Jennie  looked  quite  demure  as  she  follow^ed  her  master 
straight  to  the  bar,  the  crowd  making  w'ay  for  them. 

The  fact  that  Hop  was  a  member  of  Young  Wild  West’s 
party  w^arranted  him  pretty  fair  treatment  just  then. 

He  seemed  to  know  it,,_too,  for  he  smiled  blandly,  and  reach¬ 
ing  the  bar,  urged  the  mule  to  come  up  and  put  her  nose 
over  it. 

'  “What  do  you  want.  Hop?”  Roaring  Harry  asked,  as  a  grin 
spread  over  his  face. 

•Jennie  wantee  lillee  dlink  of  tanglefoot,”  was  the  reply. 

“The  mule  wants  a  drink,  eh?” 

“Lat  light.  Hully  uppee.  She  gottee  velly  muchee  pain, 
so  be.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  fix  her  up  right  away,  then.” 

Harry  got  a  bottle  and  a  glass  and  put  them  before  the 
clever  Chinee. 

Then  Hop  poured  out  what  is  called  an  ordinary  drink  for 
a  man  and  offered  it  to  the  mule. 

.Tennie  took  a  sniff  of  it  and  then  shook  her  head. 

“Whattee  mattee,  Jennie?”  Hop  asked  in  surprise.  “You  no 
likee?  Maybe  um  tanglefoot  no  goodee.” 

Some  of  the  men  in  the  place  could  not  help  laughing  at 
this,  foj*  it  certainly  was  a  comical  sight  to  see  the  Chinaman 
and  the  trick  mule  standing  there  at  the  bar. 

Wild  and  Charlie  were  not  a  little  amused,  for  Hop  had  not 
owned  the  mule  long  enough  for  them  to  know'  all  the  tricks 
It  could  perform. 

The  Chinaman  placed  the  glass  to  his  nose,  and  then  looking 
at  Harry,  said: 

“Lat  velly  bad  tanglefoot.  Jennie  no  likee.  Maybe  you  | 
gottee  some  better.” 

“That’s  the  very  best  liquor  I  kin  buy.  Hop,”  was  the  reply.  I 
“But  I  never  heard  tell  of  a  blamed  little  mule  drlnkin’ 
w'hisky  afore.” 

“Lat  allee  light.  She  dlinkee  goodee  tanglefoot,  but  she  no 
likee  lis.  How  muchee  me  pay  you?”  : 

“That’s  all  right,  Hop;  I  wmn’t  charge  you  anything  for  it.”j 

Hop  shook  his  head  as  if  he  w'as  undecided  just  what  to  do.  j 

Then  he  suddenly  brightened  up,  and,  leaning  over,  whis¬ 
pered  in  the  ear  of  the  mule,  so  those  standing  near  him  could 
hear  the  ■  words. 

"Tanglefoot  no  goodee,  Jennie?”  he  asked. 

The  animal  quickly  siiook  its  head  in  the  negative. 

“Lere!”  Hop  exclaimed  triumphantly  as  he  put  the  glass 
back  upon  the  bar.  “Maybe  you  tly  foolee  me.  You  tastee 
and  sec.” 

“Oh,  I  ain’t  afraid  to  taste  the  whisky  even  If  the  mule  has 
had  lier  nose  to  it.”  Harry  declared,  and  he  promtly  picked 
up  the  glass  and  placed  it  to  his  lips. 

He  allow’ed  a  small  portion  to  trickle  down  his  throat,  and 
the  Instant  ho  did  so  he  gave  a  gasp  and  let  the  glass  fall 
from,  his  hand. 

“Wow'!’’  he  exclaimed,  his  face  burning  red  and  the  water 
coming  from  his  eyes.  “What  In  thunder  is  the  matter  with 
that  stuff  anyhow?  Why,  It’s  full  of  red  pepper." 

“You  wantee  play  velly  mean  tlick  on  Jennie,”  Hop  de¬ 
clared,  shaking  his  head  sadly.  “Me  no  likee  lat.” 

But  Roaring  Harry  hardly  heard  what  he  said. 

Ho  rushed  to  a  pail  of  water  that  was  behind  the  bar  and 
began  gulping  down  great  mouthfuls  of  it  as  quickly  as  he 
could  get  some  of  it  In  a  big  glass. 

Of  course  Hop  had  simply  slipped  a  quantity  of  red  pepper 
Into  the  whisky  without  anyone  seeing  him. 


surprise. 

Few  could  comprehend  what  the  trouble  w'as,  but  Young 
Wild  West  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  of  course  knew  right  away. 

“Harry,”  the  young  deadshot  said,  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
establishment  came  back  wiping  his  hands,  “you  shouldn’t 
play  a  trick  on  a  dumb  animal  like  that.” 

“Wild,”  declared  the  man  earnestly,  “I  didn’t  play  no  trick. 
You  seen  me  put  that  bott^  on  the  bar  right  where  it  is  now, 
didn’t  yer?” 

“Yes,  I  believe  I  did.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  same  kind  of  liquor  I’m  selling  here.  Hop 
poured  it  out,  an’  as  I  happen  to  know  that  he’s  always  playin’ 
jokes  on  somebody,  it  are  a  putty  sure  thing  that  he  put  some 
red  pepper  in  the  glass.” 

“You  makee  velly  muchee  mistake,  Misler  Harry,’’  Hop  de¬ 
clared  innocently.  “Me  velly  goodee  Chinee,  Me  no  play 
tlick.  ” 

This  conversation  enlightened  those  in  the  room,  and  they 
began  talking  about  it,  laughing  in  hearty  fashion. 

“The  heathen  must  be  a  putty  cute  one,”  one  man  declared. 
“But  did  you  ever  see  a  mule  like  that  afore?” 

No  one  had,  it  seemed,  and  so  the  talk  went  on. 

Hop  managed  to  get  his  hand  over  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
that  w'as  still  upon  the  bar,  and  he  dropped  a  quantity  of  red 
pepper  in  it. 

Harry  w'as  doing  his  best  to  explain  matters,  and  finally  a 
happy  thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  getting  a  clean  glass, 
he  placed  it  upon  the  bar  and  then  took  up  the  bottle. 

“Now  then,”  he  said,  “we’ll  see  if  I  ain’t  right  in  thinkin' 
that  the  Chinaman  put  red  pepper  In  the  glass.  We’ll  see  how 
this  tastes.  Who  wants  to  try  it?” 

“Try  it  yourself,”  somebody  suggested. 

“All  right,  I  will,”  and  he  poured  out  a  sm^ll  quantity  in  the 
glass  and  then,  without  any  hesitation,  sw'allow'ed  it. 

Then  his  previous  actions  were  repeated,  only  this  time  he 
got  the  worst  dose  of  it. 

He  sneezed  and  coughed  and  drank  more  water,  and  it  was 
fully  five  minutes  before  he  was  able  to  talk  again, 

“I  don’t  know',”  he  said  as  he  wiped  his  glass,  “but  there’s 
one  thing  sartin.  There’s  red  pepper  in  that  bottle.  Maybe 
Hop  put  it  there  inside  or  in  the  glass.” 

“Quite  likely  he  did,”  Wild  ansv/ered  w'ith  a  nod  and  a  smile. 
“But  it’s  all  right,  Harry.  If  he  has  spoiled  the  whisky,  just 
make  him  pay  for  it.” 

“Never  mind  about  that.  It’s  one  on  me,. so  I’ll  let  It  go,” 
and  Roaring  Harry  good-naturedly  took  the  bottle  and  placed 
it  under  the  bar, 

“Jennie  likee  havee  lillee  dlink,”  Hop  said  innocently. 

“All  right,”  ;^’as  the  proprietor’s  retort.  “But  I  reckon  she 
don’t  want  any*  whisky.  Water  is  good  enough  for  a  mule.” 

“Maybe  she  wantee  lillee  w'ater,  so  be.  You  givee  her  a 
glass.” 

“I’ll  do  that,  Hop.  Nothin’  pleases  me  better  than  to  be  able 
to  oblige  a  smart  heathen  like  you.” 

He  produced  a  glass  of  water,  and  then  after  whispering  to 
her,  Hop  induced  Jennie  to  raise  her  head  and  swallow  the 
contents  of  the  glass  as  he  poured  it  into  her  mouth, 

“Evelything  allee  light,”  he  said  in  a  satisfied  way.  “Jennie 
no  sickee  now.  Me  takee  lillee  lide,  so  be.” 

Then  he  deliberately  got  upon  the  mule’s  back  and  started 
ito  go  around  the  room  in  a  circle,  the  crowd  getting  out  of  the 
way. 

Having  done  this,  he  paused  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
then  pulling  a  roll  of  bills  from  one  of  his  mysterious  pockets, 
took  a  twenty-dollar  note  from  it  and  called  out: 

“Me  allee  saraee  bettce  twenty  dollee  lat  nobodv  llde 
Jennie.’’ 

There  were  quite  a  few’  men  there  w'ho  thought  they  could 
ride  anything  that  looked  like  a  horse  or  mule,  and  thev  be¬ 
came  interested  instantly. 

Havin.g  scon  the  Chinaman  go  around  the  room  on  the 
mule  s  back,  it  certainly  looked  as  though  it  might  he  easv 
for  any  one  else  to  do  it. 

Three  men  offered  to  accept  the  wager  right  away. 

One  of  them  was  the  fellow'  called  Pete  Skinner,  and  Hop 
selected  him  to  have,  the  first  try. 

“Puttee  uppee  you  money,”  he*  said.  “Misler  Hally  holdeo 
j  um  stakes.” 

“All  right,  ril  bet  you  twenty  dollars  I’ll  ride  the  Mamed 
long-eared  critter  around  the  room.” 

The  money  was  put  up,  and  then  Hop  waited  for  the  ra«i- 
cally  fellow  to  mount. 

Jennie  wao  equipped  with  a  bridle,  but  tJiere  waa  no  saddle 
upon  her  back. 
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However,  this  made  little  or  no  difference,  since  a  man 
"wich  rather  long  extremities  could  easily  touch  the  tloor  when 
astride. 

Pete  happened  to  be  long-legged,  and  he  grinned  and  then 
looked  at  the  Chinaman  pityingly,  as  if  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  shame  to  win  his  twenty  dollars. 

Hop  handed  him  the  bridle-rein,  and  then  stepped  back. 

Skinner  called  out  for  the  men  to  make  room  for  him,  and 
then  threw  'himself  astride  the  animal. 

“Go  on,  Jennie,"  he  said,  at  the  same  time  slapping  her 
lightly  on  the  flank. 

But  Jennie  did  not  move. 

She  threw  up  her  nose  a  little  and  back  w'ent  her  ears. 

“Buckee,  Jennie!”  Hop  called  out,  sharply. 

That  was  quite  enough. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  trick  mule’s  hind  quarters 
flew  upward,  and  Pete  Skinner,  not  ready  for  such  a  thing  to 
happen,  pitched  forward  and  landed  upon  his  stomach  on  the 
bar.  sending  several  glases  and  a  bottle  crashing  to  the  floor 
as  he  did  so. 

This  caused  a  roar  of  laughter,  even  those  who  were  so 
bitterly  opposed  to  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  join¬ 
ing  in. 

Skinner  had  the  breath  pretty  well  knocked  out  of  him, 
and  when  his  feet  slipped  down  and  touched  the  floor  he 
hung  over  the  bar,  gasping  to  get  back  his  wind. 

“Me  takee  lat  money,  Misler  Hally,”  Hop  said  smilingly 
as  he  reached  out  his  hand. 

“I  s’pose  yer  won  it,”  Harry  retorted,  and  then  he  looked  at 
Big  Sam  as  if  he  expected  him  to  say  something. 

But  the  leader  of  the  bad  gang  made  no  remark  whatever, 
so  the  money  was  handed  over  to  the  Chinaman. 

“Me  keepee  lat  money  so  nobody  gittee,  so  bey"  Hop  said, 
and  then  he  held  up  the  forty  dollars  so  everyone  could  see  it 
and  then  quickly  placed  it  to  his  mouth  and  appeared  to 
swallow  it. 

"Lat  allee  light,”  he  declared,  as  he  rubbed  his  stomach  with 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  “Nobody  stealee  my  money.  Me  velly 
smartee  Chinee.” 

“What’s  goin’  to  happen  next,  I  wonder?’’  Joe  Hedge  ex¬ 
claimed,  for  he  seemed  to  be  as  much  pleased  as  he  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  what  the  Chinaman  was  doing.  "He’s  got  a  mule 
w^hat  he  kin  make  do  jest  as  he.,  tells  it  to,  an'  blamed  if  he 
ain’t  swallowed  a  lot  of  money.  Young  Wild  West’s  Chinaman 
is  sartinly  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  wore  a  pigtail.” 

Skinner  soon  recovered,  and  then  he  showed  no  little  anger 
because  everyone  was  laughing  at  him,  even  to  his  own 
friends. 

"I  didn’t  have  no  chance,”  he  declared.  “That’s  a  tf'lcky 
mule,  an’  it  chucked  me  afore  I  was  ready.  I’ll  try  it  ag’in.” 

“You  no  tly  some  more,”  Hop  declared,  holding  up  his  hand 
warningly.  “Jennie  no  likee  you.  She  kickee  you  velly 
muchee.” 

“She  will,  eh?  I’ll  pick  the  blamed  critter  up  an’  chuck  her 
outdoors.  I  reckon  I’m  big  enough  to  do  it.  Jest  you  keeps 
out  of  the  way.  I’m  goin’  to  git  on  the  back  of  that  mule  an’ 
I’m  goin’  to  ride  around  this  room.  If  I  don’t  you  kin  keep 
that  money  they  say  you  chewed  up  an’  swallowed.” 

“Allee  light.  But  you  lookee  outtee!’’ 

Skinner  was  bent  upon  doing  as  he  said  he  would. 

He  stepped  forward  quickly  and  made  a  grab  for  the  bridle. 

But  Jennie,  at  a  motion  from  Hop,  quickly  jerked  her  head 
away,  and  then,  turning  quickly,  let  go  with  her  hind  heels. 

Her  hoofs  caught  Skinner  squarely  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  he  turned  a  back  somersault  and  then  lay  doubled  up  like 
a  jackknife,  writhing  and  gasping  for  his  breath. 

“If  1  was  Pete  I’d  shoot  that  mule,  jest  as  soon  as  I  was  able 
to  pull  a  gun!”  Big  Sam  spoke  up,  for  he  seemed  to  be  very 
angry  now/,  and  had  no  doubt  forgotten  himself. 

"No,  you  wouldn’t,”  Wild  called  out,  as  he  stepped  toward 
him.  “You’re  going  to  behave  yourself.  You  wouldn't  shoot 
the  mule  nor  you  w'ouldn’t  shoot  me  or  anyone  else.  You 
hav'  n’t  told  me  that  you  meant  to  reform  yet,  but  I  know  you 
int'  ad  to.  Now,  just  take  it  easy.  Maybe  it  was  pretty  tough 
to  be  kicked  in  that  fashion,  but  the  Chinaman  warned  him. 
It's  his  own  fault.” 

Got  your  hand  on  your  gun  ag’in,  I  see!”  Big  Sam  re- 
t'  rt"c  sneeringly. 

'That  s  right,"  the  boy  retorted,  “You  can  bet  I’m  not  going 
give  you  the  chance  you’re  looking  for.  You  just  try  it 
e  ,  ch  you  get  ready,  and  then  it  will  be  the  last  thing  you’ll 
ev  f  do  on  earth.’* 

An’  y«5t  you  think  I’m  goin'  to  reform?” 

"Yes,  you  will  reform  one  way  or  the  other." 

*'Wbat  do  you  mean  by  that?” 


“I  mean  that  you’ll  either  make  up  your  mind  to  do  better 
and  live  an  honest  life,  or  you’ll  die!” 

“Dyiii’  ain’t  reformin’.” 

“According  to  the  ideas  of  some  people  it  is.  Your  human 
form  will  turn  into  the  form  of  a  spirit  or  something  like 
that." 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  what  vou’re  talkin’  about.  Young  Wild 
West.  ” 

“All  right,  if  you  don’t  know,  let  it  go  at  that.” 

It  was  fully  fifteen  minutes  before  Skinner  was  able  to  sit 
upon  a  chair  and  understand  w'hat  was  going  on. 

Certainly  the  mule  had  treated  him  roughly. 

But  there  she  stood,  as  innocent  as  ever,  looking  around  and 
not  showing  the  least  signs  of  fear  at  the  noise. 

During  the  time  he  had  owned  the  intelligent  creature, 
Hop  had  taught  Jennie  a  number  of  very  clever  tricks. 

Most  of  them  would  bring  a  laugh,  though  some  of  them 
would  create  consternation. 

Hop  decided  to  show  one  of  Jennie’s  best  tricks,  and  then 
make  his  exit. 

Taking  the  mule  by  the  bridle,  he  led  her  to  a  corner  of  the 
room. 

Then  he  deposited  something  on  a  chair.  ^ 

What  he  put  there  was  nothing  more  than  a  big  firecracker, 
which  he  had  manufactured  himself. 

Back  to  the  bar  he  came  with  his  pet. 

“Misler  Hally,”  he  said,  "me  wantee  um  bottle  of  tangle¬ 
foot  and  a  cigar.” 

“All  light.  Hop.  I  reckon  you  kin  have  what  you  want,” 
was  the  reply. 

The  bottle  and  cigar  were  quickly  passed  over  to  him,  and 
Hop  paid  the  amount  due. 

He  put  the  bottle  under  his  coat  somewhere,  and  then  strik¬ 
ing  a  match,  li'ghted  the  cigar  and  puffed  upon  it  for  a  minute. 

Suddenly  he  turned  to  the  mule  and  said: 

“Maybe  .Tennie  wantee  smokee.” 

“You  can’t  make  the  mule  smoke  any  more  than  you  kin 
make  her  drink,”  Roaring  Harry  declared  laughingly. 

“Lat  allee  light.  Me  makee  Jennie  walkee  acloss  um  room, 
and  smokee  velly  muchee.  Evelybody  watchee  now.’’ 

Then  he  turned  the  mule  around,  and,  pointing  to  the  chair 
upon  which  he  had  left  the  firecracker,  whispered  something 
in  one  of  the  long  ears. 

The  animal  gave  a  nod,  and  then  Hop  placed  the  cigar  be¬ 
tween  her  teeth. 

Holding  it  out  straight,  Jennie  started  quickly  for  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room. 

Reaching  the  chair  upon  which  the  firecracker  lay,  she  held 
the  cigar  so  it  touched  the  fuse  of  the  cracker,  and  then 
waited  for  a  couple  of  seconds. 

There  was  a  sharp  sputter,  which  Young  Wild  West  and 
Cheyenne  Charlie  did  not  fail  to  see.  ’ 

Others  might  have  seen  it,  too,  but  no  doubt  they  thought  It 
was  simply  the  ashes  dropping  from  the  cigar. 

Back  came  the  mule,  and  just  as  Hop  took  the  cigar  from 
her  mouth  a  loud  report  rang  out,  and  the  room  became  filled 
with  smoke. 

“Hip  hi,  hooley!”  Hop  cried  out,  and  then  taking  his  pet  by 
the  bridle,  he  hurriedly  left  the  shanty. 


CHAPTER  -VI. 

YOUNG  WILD  WEST  OIVINQ  IT  STRAIGHT. 

Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  thought  they  had 
remained  there  about  long  enough,  and  when  Hop  hurriedly 
left  Roaring  Harry's  place  with  his  mule  they  followed. 

The  miners  were  shouting  In  dismay  and  alarm,  for  they  no 
doubt  tliought  that  the  shanty  had  either  been  blown  up  or 
was  on  fire. 

Roaring  Harry  was  as  much  alarmed  as  any  of  them,  and 
the  way  they  filed  out  of  the  place  was  quite  enough  to  make 
our  two  friends  laugh  heartily. 

But  they  did  not  linger,  and  went  on  to  the  camp  with  Hop. 

It  took  quite  some  little  time  for  anything  like  order  to  be 
restored  at  the  shanty  saloon. 

Then  It  gradually  came  to  the  surprised  ones  that  It  we 3 
nothing  more  than  a  firecracker  that  had  been  set  off  by  the 
trick  mule. 

Most  of  them  took  it  good-naturedly,  but  there  were  quite  a 
few  who  vowed  vengeance  on  the  Chinaman  for  having  given 
them  such  a  scare. 

Among  these  was  Big  Sam,  of  course. 
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IIo  had  already  declared  that  he  was  going  to  clean  up 
Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends,  and  the  fact  that  the  China¬ 
man  had  played  such  a  trick  only  incensed  him  the  more. 

“There’s  just  one  thing  about  it,  boys,”  he  said,  speaking  to 
those  he  knew  would  stand  by  him,  but  not  caring  who  heard 
it.  “We’ve  been  pridin’  ourselves  for  some  little  time  that  this 
is  the  worst  camp  of  all.  It’s  goin’  to  keep  that  way  as  long 
as  it  kin  be  called  a  camp.  Everybody  here  knows  that  most 
of  the  veins  an’  placers  is  about  petered  out.  There  ain’t  enough 
dust  here  to  keep  things  goin’  more  than  a  month  longer.  Of 
course  it  might  be  that  somebody  could  strike  a  pocket  or 
a  vein  deep  down  in  the  ground.  But  I  happen  to  knov/  that 
lots  of  the  boys  is  lookin’  for  sich  things,  an’  they  ain’t  findin’ 
’em.  Now  then,  since  w^e’ve  let  up  on  Roarin’  Harry  an’  have 
told  him  he  kin  stay  here  an’  do  business  till  we  bust  things 
up,  I  s’pose  we  oughter  start  right  in  an’  drive  Young  Wild 
West  an’  his  crowd  out  of  the  camp.  If  we  let  ’em  stay  here, 
they  might  be  winnin’  over  some  of  the  boys.  They’ve  got  Joe 
Hedge  to  the  idea  of  reformin’  already.  Ain’t  that  right,  Joe?” 

But  Hedge  was  not  there. 

Big  Sam  had  seen  him  come  in  after  the  smoke  left  the 
room,  but  he  was  not  there  now. 

“Where  has  the  galoot  gone?”  the  leader  asked,  looking 
around  in  surprise. 

“He  went  out  by  the  back  door  jest  as  you  started  to  talk, 
Sam,’  some  one  said. 

“Oh,  he  did,  eh?  Maybe  he  knowed  what  I  wms  goin’  to 
say  about  him,  an’  didn’t  want  to  hear  it.  Well,  that’s  all 
right.  He  kin  reform  if  he  w'-auts  to,  but  you  kin  bet  your 
life  that  I  ain’t  goin’  to  reform.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  let  no  long¬ 
haired  kid  make  a  fool  out, of  me  any  longer.  Jest  ’cause  he’s 
got  more  gall  than  seven  men  an’  kin  shoot  quick  an’  straight 
don’t  say  that  he’s  goin’  to  reform  this  here  camp.  I’m  givin’ 
it  out  right  now  that  things  is  goin’  to  git  worse  here  in¬ 
stead  of  better.  Jest  as  soon  as  we’ve  cleaned  out  Young 
Wild  West  an’  his  gang  we’ll  have  a  big  jubilee.  Harry  kin 
take  in  all  the  money  he  kin  git  hold  of,  but  wdien  the  time 
comes  w^e’re  goin’  to  set  fire  to  every  blamed  shanty  here,  an’ 
then  we’ll  hit  the  trail  for  some  other  place  where  there’s 
more  gold  dust  to  be  found  an’  start  up  a  brand-new  camp. 
That’s  what  I  say,  boys,  an’  you  know  putty  well  that  what 
comes  from  me  is  law.” 

“Hooray,  hooray!”  went  up  from  several  of  the  men. 

But  it  was  evident  that  there  were  a  few  there  who  did 
not  quite  agree  with  the  boss  of  the  mining  camp,*  for  grad¬ 
ually  the  crowd  thinned  out. 

There  were  just  about  a  score  of  them  left  half  an  hour 
after  the  firecracker  exploded. 

Harry  and  his  pard  were  behind  the  bar,  and  they  were 
doing  a  rattling  business. 

But  there  was  a  sign  of  uneasiness  showm  by  both  of  them, 
for  they  understood  the  men  they  w^ere  dealing  with  pretty 
well,  and  they  both  knew  that  it  would  not  take  much  to 
start  them  going  in  full  force.  19 

This  would  mean  that  the  shanty  would  be  set  on  fire. 

‘^Bill,”  the  proprietor  said,  when  he  got  a  chance  to  whisper 
to  his  pard,  “I  reckon  the  best  thing  we  kin  do  is  to  git  all 
our  money  together  an’  git  ready  to  light  out  at  any  minute. 
If  it  gits  goin’  too  swift  we’ll  take  our  horses  an’  go  over  to 
Young  Wild  West’s  camp.  I’m  well  satisfied  that  Big  3am 
can’t  git  the  best  of  Young  Wild  West.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  reply.  “You  go  ahead  an’  git  together 
what  you  kin,  an’  I’ll  be  doin’  the  same  every  time  I  git  the 
chance.” 

This  being  understood,  the  two  men  w'orked  it  pretty  well 
during  the  next  hour. 

It  seemed  that  the  ruffians  had  plenty  of  money,  and  they 
kept  spending  it  as  fast  as  they  could. 

How  they  managed  to  stay  up  under  all  the  whisky  they 
drank  seemed  a  wonder,  but  no  doubt  they  -were  used  to  it, 
and  the  more  they  drank  the  louder  they  talked. 

Some  got  in  a  good  humor,  v/hile  others  grew  angry. 

There  was  singing  intermingled  with  cursing  and  swear¬ 
ing,  and  a  veritable  din  pervaded  the  place  and  awoke  the 
echoes  of  the  Flat. 

Joe  Hedge,  who  had  now  firmly  made  up  his  mind  to  re¬ 
form,  remained  outside  listening  to  it  for  a  rather  long  time. 

He  heard  his  name  mentioned  in  anything  but  a  kindly 
way,  and  this  only  made  him  feel  more  like  sticking  to  his 
determination. 

Finally  he  turned  his  steps  toward  the  camp  of  our  friends. 

As  he  neared  the  spot  he  called  out  in  a  low  tone  to  let 
them  know  he  was  coming. 

No  doubt  he  feared  he  might  be  shot  down  if  he  went  on 
without  announcing  himself. 


“It’s  me — Joe  Hedge,”  he  said,  when  he  saw  Young  Wild 
West  rise  from  the  blanket  he  was  sitting  upon  and  look 
toward  him  through  the  darkness. 

“Oh,  it’s  you,  eh?  Come  right  on,”  came  the  reply. 

Hedge  walked  up  swiftly,  and  as  he  came  within  the  light 
of  the  lantern  that  was  suspended  from  the  limb  of  a  tree 
they  all  could  see  that  there  was  an  expression  of  earnestness 
showing  on  his  face. 

“Young  Wild  Yvest,”  he  said,  looking  the  boy  steadily  in 
the  eyes,  “I  want  to  tell  yer  that  you  done  me  a  heap  of  good 
when  you  talked  to  me  afore  dark  when  I  was  over  here 
afore.  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  quit  bein’  a  rough-and-ready 
fellow,  an’  I’m  goin’  to  try  an’  be  an  honest  man  in  the 
future.” 

“I  knew  you  would  do  that,  Joe,”  the  young  deadshoi? 
answered,  in  his  cool  and  easy  way.  “But  I’m  pretty  sure 
that  Big  Sam  won’t  change  his  mind.” 

“No,  he  won’t  change  his  mind.  I’ve  been  hangin’  around 
outside  of  the  saloon  over  there  for  over  two  hours,  an’  I’ve 
been  listenin’  to  a  lot  what’s  been  said.  Big  Sam  an’  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  more  of  ’em  is  gittin’  down  on  me,  jest 
’cause  I  tried  to  argue  with  ’em  that  it  was  wrong  to  go  ahead 
an’  destroy  things  here  in  the  Flat  They  all  w^ant  to  git  you 
folks,  an’  I  s’pose  if  you  don’t  look  out  they’ll  do  it.  As  soon 
as  they  do  that  they’re  goin’  to  set  fire  to  all  the  shanties  an’ 
then  light  out.” 

“That  being  the  case,  I  reckon  I’d  better  go  over  ther  and 
give  it  to  them  straight.” 

As  Wild  said  this  his  two  partners  and  the  girls  turned  and 
looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

“Wild,  maybe  you  had  better  not  go  over  there  just  now%” 
Jim  Dart  remarked.  “They  are  all  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  it’s  a  pretty  sure  thing  tha^  some  of  them  will 
begin  shooting.” 

“I’ll  take  the  chances  on  that,”  ■was  the  reply.  “You  and 
Charlie  come  with,  me.  I  have  got  to  give  it  to  them  straight. 
Y/hile  I  sco'^^ed  them  with  your  assistance  right  at  the  start, 
aj  you  say,  the  liquor  thej^  are  drinking  will  make  them  lose 
control  of  themselves,  and  probably  they  will  do  a  "v^’hole  lot 
of  damage  if  they  are  not  nipped  in  the  bud.  I  am  going  to 
give  it  straight  to  Big  Sam.  Come  on.  There  no  use  in 
■w'asting  any  time  about  it.” 

“Wild,”  said  Arietta,  coaxingly,  as  she  placed  a  hand  upon 
the  young  deadshot’s  shoulder,  “if  the  bad  men  here  really 
mean  to  destroy  the  shanties  by  setting  them  afire  it  really 
will  make  no  great  difference  to  us.  Of  course  no  one  -will  be 
burned,  and  as  there  are  no  women  and*  children  here  and  it 
seems  that  they  are  all  of  a  bad  set,  why  not  let  them  alone? 
Of  course  I  know  your  feelings  about  it.  You  don’t  believe 
in  letting  such  fellows  go  ahead  and  commit  depredations, 
and  you  -want  to  reform  them  if  you  possibly  can.  But  look 
at  the  danger  you  are  running  into.  Wild.” 

“That’s  all  right,  little  girl,”  and  the  boy' smiled  in  a  kindly 
way.  “Sometimes  I  go  a  little  faster  than  I  should  at  the 
start,  but  whenever  I  do  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  keep  right  on 
going.  I  have  started  in  to  reform  this  camp,  -v^hich  they  say 
is  the  worst  one  of  all,  and  you  can  bet  I  am  going  to  do  it. 
Now  you  just  take  it  easy,  and  when  -we  come  back  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  how  we  make  out.  They  are  going  to  get  it 
straight  from  the  shoulder  nov/,  and  if  they  don’t  do'  as  I 
tell  them  they  w'ill  have  to  suffer  the  consequences.” 

The  girl  knew  it  was  useless  to  say  anything  more,  so  she 
simply  gave  a  nod  and  v.^nt  back  and  sat  down  near  Anna 
and  Eloise. 

As  Wild  and  his  two  partners  started  to  walk  awav  from 
the  camp  Hop  Wah  called  out: 

“You  wantee  me  go,  Misler  Wild?" 

No,  you  stay  right  here,  and  take  care  of  your  mule. 
Don’t  you  leave  the  camp.” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Wild,”  and  the  Chinaman  appeared 
quite  satisfied. 

Straight  for  the  shanty  saloon  the  voung  deadshot  nmde 
his  way,  followed  by  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jim  Dart. 

Thei  e  va,s  no  one  outside  at  the  tiTue,  and  when  they 
wrJked  in  the  inmates  looked  at  them  in  surprise. 

Irobablj'  they  did  not  expect  them  to  return  acain  that 
evening. 

“How  are  things  getting  on,  Harry?”  Wild  asked,  in  his 
cool  and  easy  way,  as  he  stepped  to  tho  bar. 

“Oh,  I’m  doin’  finite  a  business.”  was  the  nply.  “But  1 
don’t  know  how  long  this  is  goin’  to  last,  though.”  ' 

^ ou  don  t,  eh?  Brobnbly  you  think  there  is  going  to  bo 
a  breaking  up  in  Jumper  Flat.” 

“i  sartiuly  do  think  that  way,  Wild.” 
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“Tlie  gold  dust  Isn’t  panning  out  around  tlie  diggings  as 
▼ell  as  it  ought  to," I  suppose.” 

"Yes,  that’s  about  the  size  of  it.” 

“Do  all  the  men  feel  like  quitting  and  going  somewhere 
else?" 

"Most  of  ’em  do,  I  reckon.” 

“But  there  are  a  few  who  would  be  satisfied  to  remain  and 
keep  on  working  their  claims,  are  there  not?” 

““Oh,  yes.  That’s  more  than  likely.  Some  of  ’em  is  doin’ 
putty  well,  as  I  happen  to  know.” 

For  reasons  of  his  own  Joe  Hedge  had  lingered  at  the  camp 
of  our  friends. 

But  even  if  he  had  expressed  a  desire  to  go  along  Young 
Wild  West  would  not  have  permitted  him  to,  since  he  knew 
he  had  made  himself  an  enemy  of  the  bad  gang. 

Wild  looked  at  the  faces  of  those  standing  and  sitting 
about,  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  tell  that  nearly  every  man 
present  was  heartily  in  favor  of  going  ahead  and  destroying 
the  shanties  by  fire. 

But  he  had  learned  that  it  was  their  intention  to  put  an 
end  to  him  and  his  companions  before  they  did  this. 

Big  Sam  sat  in  a  chair  at  a  table,  a  glass  of  liquor  in  his 
hands,  and  he  stared  insolently  at  the  young  deadshot  when 
he  saw  him  making  a  survey  of  those  present. 

Finally  the  eyes  of  the  boy  rested  upon  him,  and  in  a 
steady  voice  Wild  said: 

“Big  Sam,  I  came  over  her  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to 
you  straight.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  came  the  query. 

“You  know  what  I  mean  by  it.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that 
unless  you  change  your  ways  you  will  be  wiped  out  of 
existence.  In  the  first  place  you  are  not  going  to  clean  us 
out  if  we  remain  in  Jumper  Flat,  and  in  the  second  place 
you  are  not  going  to  burn  the  shanties' here.  Now  then,  you 
havo  got  it  straight  from  me,  and  that’s  all  I  am  going  to 
say  just  now.” 

The  pld-time  coolness  of  the  boy  once  more  had  a  great 
effect  upon  his  hearers. 

Big  Sam  wilted  and  sank  back  in  his  chair,  while  those 
about  him  spoke  in  whispers  and  acted  as  if  they  had  sud¬ 
denly  become  awed. 

“Harry,”  the  young  deadshot  said,  turning  to  the  proprietor, 
“just  as  soon  as  you  feel  that  it’s  time  to  quit  doing  business 
you  can  come  over  to  our  camp.  Fetch  your  pard  with  you, 
too,  for  he  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  sort  of  fellow.  That 
reminds  me,”  he  went  on,  as  he  fiashed  a  glance  at  the  bad 
gang.  “If  there  are  any  others  in  the  Flat  who  don’t  like 
the  way  the  bad  gang  is  running  things  they  can  come  over, 
too.  Not  that  we  w^ant  them  to  help  us  fight  it  out,  but  they 
can  show  their  colors  by  doing  it.  I  think  they’ll  feel  better 
for  it  if  they  do  this.  Now,  then.  I’ll  bid  you  goctd  night.  I 
hope  everybody  sleeps  well  and  has  pleasant  dreams.” 

Out  went  the  three,  and  not  a  tvord  was  said  that  they 
could  hear,  though  they  kept  their  ears  open  and  "watched 
the  door  and  windows  of  the  shanty  saloon  as  they  walked 
leisurely  away. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  camp  they  found  Joe  Hedge 
still  there. 

He  looked  up  eagerly,  and  when  he  recognized  all  three 
of  them  he  exclaimed: 

“Great  ginger!  You  have  got  back  an’  not  a  shot  fired, 
either?” 

“That's  right,  Joe,”  the  young  deadshot  answered,  laugh¬ 
ingly.  “You  didn’t  think  there  were  going  to  be  any  shots 
fired,  did  you?” 

“I  sartinly  did,  ’cause  that  gang  was  putty  well  filled  up 
with  tanglefoot,  an’  when  a  man's  that  way  he’s  generally 
putty  reckless. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  bother  to  take  much  notice  just  how  drunk 
they  were.  But  they  seemed  to  be  very  quiet  when  we  entered, 
and  they  were  the  same  way  when  we  came  out.” 

“Did  you  give  it  to  them  straight.  Wild?”  Arietta  asked. 

“I  certainly  did,  Et.  Right  from  the  shoulder,  you  may  say.” 

“What  did  Big  Sam  have  to  say  about  it?" 

“Nothing  at  all.  He  just  wilted  and  hung  his  head.  But 
of  course  that  don’t  mean  that  he  Intends  to  give  up  his  in¬ 
tentions  as  to  cleaning  us  out  and  burning  the  shanties.” 

“Wild  told  Roarin’  Harry  to  fetch  his  pard  an’  come  over 
here  whenever  he  got  ready,  an’  that  he  could  tell  anyone 
else  in  the  Flat  that  they  were  v/elcome  to  come  here,  too,  If 
they  wasn’t  on  the  side  of  the  bad  gang,”  Cheyenne  Charlie 
spoke  up. 

“Do  you  think  any  of  them  will  come,  Wild?”  Anna  asked. 

“I  do,”  Joe  Hedge  exclaimed.  “I’m  goin’  to  start  right  In 
BOW  an'  see  how  many  converts  I  kin  make.  I  reckon  tliOTQ 


ain’t  no  better  time,  ’cause  most  everybody  what’s  half  decent 
in  the  camp  Is  in  their  shanties.” 

Then  without  another  word  the  miner  hurried  away  from 
the  spot. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WILD  IS  ATTACKED  FEOM  A  SnAWTT. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  when  Young  Wild  West  and 
his  companions  thought  it  about  time  to  turn  in  for  the 
night. 

Joe  Hedge  had  not  returned,  nor  had  anyone  else  showed  up. 

They  could  hear  the  sounds  of  laughter  and  song  coming 
from  the  shanty  saloon,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  bad  gang 
was  having  a  jolly  time  of  It. 

But  this  did  not  bother  them  any,  and  the  girls  retired  to 
their  tent  when  the  young  deadshot  suggested  It. 

“Now  then,  boys,”  he  said  to  his  two  partners,  “I  reckon 
we’ll  do  a  little  extra  watching  to-night.  Hop  is  in  pretty 
fair  condition,  I  think,  so  he’ll  keep  the  company  of  Jim  until 
two  o’clock.  Then  Charlie  and  I  will  do  duty  the  rest  of  the 
night.  I  reckon  three  hours’  sleep  will  be  enough  for  us  this 
trip.” 

“I  reckon  it  will.  Wild.  I’d  jest  as  leave  stay  up  all  night,, 
’cause  I  know  ther’s  somethin’  goin’  to  happen  to-morrow 
mornin’,  if  it  don’t  start  up  afore  that,”  the  scout  retorted. 

“Well,' you  come  right  on  in  the  tent  now,  and  get  to  sleep, 
as'  quickly  as  you  can.” 

“Oh,  it  ain’t  goin’  to  take  me  long  to  git  to  snorin’.  I’m 
good  an’  healthy,  an’  I  kin  go  to  sleep  most  any  time  I  lay 
down.” 

It  was  not  necessary  to  tell  Jim  or  Hop  anything  further, 
so  ten  minutes  later  they  were  the  only  ones  to  be  seen  awake, 
at  the  camp. 

The  regular  breathing  of  those  inside  the  tents  told  that 
they  were  already  asleep. 

Really,  Jim  could  not  have  a  better  companion  than  Hop, 
for  the  Chinaman  had  been  with  our  friends  so  long  that 
he  had  learned  their  ways,  and  was  quite  an  assistant  to  them 
when  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  “tanglefoot,”  v/hich' 
he  very  often  got,  especially  when  they  were  stopping  at  a 
mining  camp. 

The  two  sat  v/here  they  could  watch  not  only  the  saloon 
but  the  shanties  as  well,  and  the  lantern  being  extinguished, 
they  were  in  the  darkness  and  could  not  be  seen  if  anyone 
sneaked  up,  though  they  could  see  quite  a  distance  them¬ 
selves. 

The  noise  kept  up  at  Roaring  Harry’s  place,  and  the  minutes 
flitted  by  until  an  hour  passed. 

Then  four-  men  suddenly  showed  themselves  around  the 
shanty  close  to  the  camp. 

They  were  all  carrying  bundles,  it  seemed,  and  at  first  Jim 
and  Hop  were  not  a  little  surprised. 

Without  letting  them  know  that  they  were  observed,  the 
two  on  watch  remained  perfectly  quiet  until  the  men  got 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  spot. 

They  paused  then,  and  one  of  them  stepped  forward 
cautiously. 

Then  both  Jim  and  Hop  recognized  the  man  as  Joe  Hedge. 

“Hello,  Joe!”  Jim  called  out,  softly. 

“Hello!”  came  the  reply.  “I  thought  maybe  you  was  all 
asleep.” 

“Not  by  a  jugful.  Come  right  on.  I  suppose  your  friends 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  move  over  here  and  stop 
with  us?” 

“That’s  jest  it.  There’ll  be  quite  a  few  more  come  over 
here  in  the  mornin’.  Most  of  'em  has  made  up  their  minds  to  put 
up  a  fight  when  Big  Sam  an’  his  gang  starts  in  to  burn  the 
shanties.”  • 

The  four  came  up,  and  talked  in  low  tones  with  Jim  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  they  opened  their  bundles  and  spread 
them  out  near  the  tents  and  lay  down. 

Joe  Hedge,  however,  remained  on  guard. 

He  had  a  rifle  with  him,  and  he  declared  over  and  over 
again  that  he  had  not  changed  his  determination  to  be  a 
better  man  In  the  least,  and  tha^t  he  was  ready  to  help  Young 
Wild  West  reform  the  camp. 

It  was  a  little  after  two  o’clock  when  Jim  called  Wild  and 
Charlie,  and  then  he  and  Hop  went  into  the  tent  and  both 
sought  their  blankets. 

Of  course  the  young  deadshot  and  the  scout  were  rather 
pleased  when  they  found  that  four  of  the  miners  had  coma 
crar  te  their  side. 
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They  congratulated  Joe  Hedge  on  what  he  had  accompllahed, 
and  the  man  showed  undisguised  pleasure. 

The  rest  of  the  night  passed  along  without'  anj'thing 
occurring  to  disturb  those  at  the  camp. 

Gradually  the  sounds  of  boisterous  merriment  ceased  at 
the  saloon,  and  shortly  before  daylight  the  lights-  went  out 
and  then  all  was  comparatively  quiet 

When  daylight  finally  came  Wild  arose  from  where  he  had 
been  sitting  for  some  little  time,  and  picking  up  his  rifle 
started  off  to  the  right. 

“Where  are  you  goin’,  Wild?”  Charlie  asked,  anxiously 

“I’m  just  going  to  take  a  little  walk  around  the  outskirts 
of  the  Flat,’’  was  the  reply.  “I  want  to  get  a  line  on  things 
in  general.” 

“Want  me  to  go  with  yer?” 

“No,  you  stay  right  here.  You  can  rouse  Wing  in  a  few 
minutes  and  start  him  at  work  on  the  breakfast.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  git  him  out  in  a  jiffy.” 

The  young  deadshot  then  set  out  in  the  dull  gray  light  of 
the  early  morning. 

He  had  no  idea  just  where  Big  Sam  made  his  headquarters. 

But  he  knew  it  must  be  at  one  of  the  shanties. 

He  went  on  around  the  rear  of  the  nearest  of  them,  and 
after  listening  and  hearing  someone  snoring  inside,  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  there  was  but  one  person  there. 

Then  he  kept  on  until  he  came  to  a  ramshackle  structure 
that  was  ready  to  tumble  down. 

This  shanty  was  really  larger  than  the  g:eneral  run  of 
them,  and  when  he  heard  the  sounds  made  by  discordant 
snoring  Wild  guessed  right  away  that  there  were  at  least 
half  a  dozen  men  asleep  inside. 

After  listening  a  while  and  becoming  convinced  that  there 
was  no  one  awake  there,  he  stepped  back  and  took  a  survey 
of  the  building. 

Then  it  was  that  he  noticed  that  it  was  the  only  one  that 
had  what  is  called  a  pitched  roof  of  the  whole  number 
scattered  about. 

“There’s  a  loft  to  that  building,”  he  muttered,  under  his 
breath.  “Most  likely  it’s  the  headquarters  of  Big  Sam.  I 
almost  wish  I’d  let  Hop  come  with  me,  for  he  could  have 
done  something  to  rouse  them  in  a  hurry.” 

He  had  scarcely  given  vent  to  these  thought?  when  he  heard 
a  soft  footstep  close  behind  him,  and  turning  he  saw  the 
clever  Chinee  approaching  rather  timidly. 

“Who  told  you  to  follow  me,  Hop?”  he  asked,  acting  as  if 
he  was  displeased. 

“Nobody  tellee  me,  Misler  Wild.  Me  comee  11s  way  to 
findee  outtee  where  Bigee  Sam  live.” 

“You  did,  eh?  Did  Charlie  tell  you  I  had  come  out  to  take 
a  walk  around  the  Flat?” 

“No,  Misler  Wild.  Me  hear  you  talkee  to  Misler  Charlie, 
and  len  me  makee  uppee  my  mind  to  comee  lis  way,  too. 
Me  velly  smartee  Chinee.” 

“Yes,  you’re  a  very  smart  Chinee,  all  right,”  and  the  boy 
smiled  in  spite  of  himself.  "Just  put  your  ear  to  the  back  of 
this  building  and  tell  me  what  yob  hear,”  he  added. 

Hop  was  not  long  in  obeying,  and  a  moment  later  there  was 
a  broad  grin  upon  his  face. 

“Plenty  Mellcan  men  allee  samee  muchee  sleepee,  Misler 
Wild,”  he  whispered. 

“Right  you  are.  Hop.”  ^  ^ 

“Maybe  Blgee  Sam  in  lere.” 

“I  have  an  idea  that  he  is,  but  I’m  not  sure.” 

“Me  findee  outtee,  Misler  Wild.” 

“How  are  you  going  to  do  it?” 

“Me  showee  you.” 

“Hold  on  a  minute,”  Wild  said,  as  he  took  him  by  the 
arm.  “You  needn’t  bother  about  making  an  explosion  to 
chase  them  out  of  the  building.  Of  course  we  could  find  out 
In  that  way,  but  I -don’t  want  anything  like  that  to  happen 
just  now.” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Wild,”  was  the  meek  reply.  “Len  me 
no  findee  outtee.” 

“  You  can  do  something  else  if  you  like.  There's  a  chimney 
to  the  shanty.  It  isn’t  much  of  a  one,  of  course,  but  probably 
they  will  be  making  a  fire  when  they  get  up.  If  you  were 
to  put  something  in  the  chimney  that  would  explode,  it  might 
give  them  a  surprise  and  make  a  little  fun  for  you  at  the 
same  time.” 

“Ijat  light,  Misler  Wild.  Me  no  thinkee  of  lat.” 

Then  the  Chinaman  stepped  back  and  took  a  survey  of  the 
chimney,  which  was  made  of  mud  and  stones. 

There  was  no  way  to  get  to  the  lop  of  it.  unless  he  could 
get  upon  the  roof. 

But  there  was  a  tree  at  the  further  end  with  a  limb  pro* 


jecting  right  over  the  roof,  and  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction  the 
clever  Chinee  ran  to  it  and  quickly  climbed  up. 

Wild  sat  dowm  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree  and  w'atched  him 
with  no  little  interest. 

Pie  knew  that  the  roof  was  not  very  strong,  and  if  it  should 
happen  to  give  way  Hop  would  certainly  take  a  tumble. 

This  had  happened  several  times,  but  each  time  the  clever 
Chinee  came  out  unscathed. 

Wild  did  not  say  a  wmrd,  but  when  Hop  let  himself  down 
from  the  limb  and  stepped  lightly  upon  the  roof  he  waited  to 
see  what  would  happen. 

But  nothing  happened  that  was  at  all  disastrous  to  the 
Chinaman. 

The  roof  appeared  to  be  solid  enough,  and  without  making 
a  sound  he  crept  along  until  he  reached  the  chimney. 

Then  standing  upright  the  clever  Chinee  made  some 
preparations  and  then  lowered  a  good-sized  package  with  a 
string  into  the  depths  of  the  rude  chimney. 

He  made  the  string  fast  to  the  top,  and  then  with  a  nod  of 
satisfaction  crept  back  to  the  tree  and  soon  reached  the 
ground. 

“Evelythling  allee  light,  Misler  Wild.  Me  puttee  half  pound 
of  velly  goodee  gunpowdee  in  um  chimney.  When  ley  makee 
fire  um  powdee  go  bang  velly  muchee  quickee.” 

“Half  a  pound  of  gunpow-der!”  exclaimed  the  young  dead- 
shot.  “What  are  you  trying  to  do,  kill  them  all?” 

“Xat  allee  light,”  Misler  Wild.  Maybe  ley  no  gittee  killee.” 

“But  that’s  altogether  too  much.  I  reckon  you  had  better 
get  up  there  and  pull  that  package  of  powder  out  of  the 
chimney.” 

“Maybe  me  tellee  lie,  Misler  Wild.  Not  velly  muchee 
powdee;  plenty  stuff  to  makee  smokee.” 

“You’re  sure  of  that?” 

“Velly  muchee  sure,  Misler  Wild.  Nobody  gittee  killee.  Me 
know'ee  lat.” 

“I’lLtake  your  word  for  it.  But  I  don’t  believe  in  killing 
or  injuring  even  a  set  of  scoundrels  just  for  the  sake  of  play¬ 
ing  a  joke  on  them.” 

Wild  was  about  to  turn  and  walk  away  from  the  spot  when 
a  voice  from  the  shanty  suddenly  called  out: 

‘T’ve  got  you  dead  to  rights.  Young  Wild  West!  Hold  up 
your  hands!  ” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  voice.  It  surely  belonged  to 
Big  Sam. 

Astonished  completely,  the  young  deadshot  looked  in  the 
direction  the  voice  came  from,  and  when  he  saw  the  muzzle 
of  a  rifle  slipping  through  a  hole  in  the  shanty  he  knew  that 
his  life  was  in  danger. 

But  he  was  quick  to  think  and  quick  to  act,  as  the  reader 
well  knows,  and  like  a  flash  he  rolled  over  from  the  stump 
he  had  been  sitting  upon  and  fell  at  full  length  directly  be¬ 
hind  it. 

Crang! 

A  sharp  report  rang  out,  and  the  boy  could  hear  the  hum 
of  the  bullet  as  it  went  a  foot  above  his  head. 

“Hip  hi!”  Hop  Wall  exclaimed,  in  a  frightened  tone  of 
voice,  and  then  he'  leaped  behind  a  tree. 

Wild  was  quite  himself  now,  for  his  astonishment  had  only 
been  momentary. 

He  knew  that  Big  Sam  either  had  awakened  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord,  or  that  someone  had  aroused  him,  and  that  he  had  seen 
him  while  he  was  talking  to  the  clever  Chinee. 

There  was  no  chance  of  slipping  away,  since  there  were  no 
rocks  or  trees  close  enough  to  the  stump  to  permit  such  a 
thing. 

The  only  thing  he  had  to  do  now  was  to  remain  there  and 
shoot  to  kill  at  the  first  chance  he  got. 

“Go  ahead  and  shoot  again.  Big  Sam!”  he  called  out,  tan- 
talizingly.  “You  thought  you  had  me  dead  to  rights,  but  you 
didn’t.  I  reckon  I  was  a  little  too  quick  for  you." 

Crang! 

Another  shot  came  from  the  shanty,  and  this  time  the 
bullet  ripped  a  piece  from  the  stump,  sending  the  small  par¬ 
ticles  flying  in  the  boy’s  face. 

The  rifle  remained  right  where  It  was,  turned  that  way.  and 
the  young  deadshot,  knowing  that  he  was  capable  of  doing 
it,  decided  to  put  a  bullet  in  the  muzzle  or  as  near  to  it  as 
was  possible. 

Pushing  his  rifle  along  the  side  of  the  stump  he  took  a  laro- 
ful  aim  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

Crang! 

As  the  report  rang  out  the  protrndiiu:  rifle  cave  a  no- 

ward.  and  then  dropped  bark  into  the  shanty  otjt  of  his  v->  n\ 

“I  hit  it.  all  right.”  he  muttered  under  his  hrtath  "Ne  v 
theu,  I  suppose  the  uext  thing  I'll  have  to  shoot  at  will  b« 
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a  nian.  I  don’t  like  to  do  it,  but  it  seems  there  is  no  other 
way.  Anyhow,  Charlie  and  Jim  will  be  here  in  a  jiffy,  and 
then  I  suppose  there  will  be  quite  a  scrimmage.” 

He  shot  a  glance  tow’ard  the  tree  behind  which  Hop  had 
succeeded  in  finding  cover,  and  when  he  saw  the  clever  Chinee 
creeping  off  quite  a  distance  aw'ay  he  gave  a  nod  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  for  he  knew  he  w’ould  tell  his  partners  just  w'hat  the 
situation  "was. 

Fully  five  minutes  passed  without  anything  happening. 

Then  the  young  deadshot  saw  the  muzzles  of  two  rifles 
thrust  through  openings  in  the  rear  of  the  shanty. 

The  next  instant  tw'o  reports  rang  out  almost  simultaneously, 
and  if  the  stump  had  not  been  a  large  one  the  chances  are  at 
least  one  of  the  bullets  w'ould  have  found  a  lodging  place 
somewhere  in  Young  Wild  West’s  anatomy. 

But  it  was  altogether  too  thick  to  be  penetrated  by  a  bullet, 
especially  the  soft  lead  kind  that  were  in  use  at  the  time  of 
which  we  w’rite. 

Wild  had  a  pretty  good  position,  and  so  long  as  the  villains 
did  not  come  out  and  attempt  to  rush  upon  him  he  could  re¬ 
main  theje  without  being  hit. 

,  “I  suppose  if  I  did  the  right  thing  just  now  I  would  fire  a 
few  shots  through  the  boards  of  that  shanty,”  he  thought. 
‘‘But  I  don’t  want  to  kill  any  of  them  if  I  can  help  it,  even 
though  I  am  positive  that  they  are  bent  upon  putting  an 
end  to  me.” 

Tw'o  more  shots  w^ere  fired,  and  then  someone  inside  began 
popping  aw^ay  through  a  knot-hole  with  a  revolver. 

Just  then  the  familiar  cry  of  Cheyenne  Charlie  rang  out 
close  at  hand. 

‘‘I’m  cornin’.  Wild,”  he  shouted.  “I  reckon  the  time  has 
come  to  wipe  out  the  sneakin’  coyotes!” 

Before  the  young  deadshot  could  make  an  answer  a  shot 
rang  out  and  a  cry  of  agony  came  from  Inside  the  shanty. 

The  scout  had  taken  a  random  shot,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  bullet  had  found  its  mark,  and  that  there  was  one 
less  of  the  villains  to  contend  with. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  EXCITEMENT  BEGINS  IN  EARJSTEST. 

The  shooting  attracted  the  attention  of  every  man  in  the 
mining  camp,  and  right  after  Cheyenne  Charlie  fired  at 
random  and  hit  one  of  the  villains  inside  the  shanty  a  number 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

Then  it  was  that  Big  Sim  opened  the  door  of  the  shanty 
and  ran  outside,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  others. 

He  began  talking  excitedly  to  the  crowd,  urging  them  to 
join  with  his  gang  and  make  short  work  of  Young  Wild  West 
and  his  friends,  and  then  destroy  the  buildings  in  Jumper 
Flat. 

Young  Wild  West  no  sooner  heard  the  vole©  of  the  villain 
than  he  decided  that  it  was  safe  for  him  to  creep  from  be¬ 
hind  the  stump. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  had  taken  his  position  behind  some  rocks 
fifty  feet  beyond,  and  the  young  deadshot  began  creeping 
away,  not  wishing  to  take  the  chance  of  showing  himself  too 
much.  * 

But  it  was  evident  that  nobody  was  watching  through  the 
cracks  of  the  rear  of  the  building,  for  no  attention  was  paid 
to  him  whatever,  and  he  quickly  joined  the  scout. 

‘T  reckon  I  sorter  plugged  one  of  ’em.  Wild,”  Charlie  said, 
with  a  now  of  satisfaction.  “I  jest  aimed  about  high  enough 
to  hit  a  man  if  he  was  standin’  up  anything  like  straight.” 

“You  certainly  got  one  of  them,  Charlie.  But  let  us  try  to 
see  if  we  can't  win  out  without  shooting  any  more  of  them. 
I  reckon  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  get  back  to  the  camp.” 

“Jest  as  you  say,  ►Wild.” 

“Come,  on,  then.  We’ll  leave  it  to  the  crowd  to  settle  it  in 
tbeir  own  way.  If  Big  Sam  succeeds  in  getting  the  majority 
of  them  to  turn  upon  us,  all  right.  Then  we’ll  have  to  do 
gome  fighting  for  fair.  But  I  have  an  idea  that  he  won’t  get 
half  the  miners  here  to  join  in  with  him.  We’ll  just  get  Joe 
H''^dge  and  the  other  three  fellows  doing  a  little  missionary 
■5i  ork.  Come  on,  we  haven’t  any  time  to  lose.” 

They  could  hear  the  excited  voices  of  the  crowd,  which  had 
gath- red  at  the  front  of  the  shanty. 

But  they  managed  to  get  away  v/lthout  anyone  seeing  them, 
or  T  they  were  seen  nothing  came  of  it. 

'A':,cn  they  got  back  to  the  camp  they  found  Jim  and  the 
g  'i'.  as  the  four  miners  waiting  as  if  they  expected 

attack  at  any  moment. 


The  faces  of  all  hands  lighted  up  as  the  young  deadshot 
hurried  quickly  to  the  spot. 

“I  thought  maybe  they  had  got  you,  Young  Wild  West,”  Joe 
Hedge  said,  as  he  stepped  forward  and  put  out  his  hand. 
“Shake  with  me,  won’t  you?” 

“I  reckon  I’ve  got  time  to  do  that,  Joe,”  was  the  cool  reply. 
“But  say,  nearly  every  man  belonging  to  the  Flat  is  over  at 
the  shanty  belonging  to  Big  Sam.  He’s  making  a  little  speech 
to  them  and  doing  his  best  to  get  them  to  join  with  him  in 
making  an  attack  upon  us.  I  reckon  you  and  your  friends  had 
better  go  out  and  try  and  see  if  you  can’t  win  some  of  them 
over  to  our  side.” 

“I’m  willin’  to  do  that,  though  I  s’pose  Big  Sam  will  shoot 
me  jest  as  soon  as  he  gits  a  chance.” 

“You  needn’t  go  very  close  to  him.  Have  your  men  ready 
and  keep  on  the  outside.  It  won’t  take  long  before  you  can 
get  a  few  over  to  talk  with  you.  We’ll  follow  you  up  and 
guard  you  with  our  rifles.  Then  if  they  do  start  to  clean  you 
up  w^’ll  drive  them  back  in  a  hurry.” 

“All  right.  Young  Wild  West.  I’m  goin’  to  stick  to  w'hat  I 
said.  I’ll  do  it  even  if  I  git  shot.  Come  on,  boys.” 

The  other  three  men  were  quite  willing,  for  they,  too,  had 
decided  to  lead  better  lives. 

But  the  fact  was  that  none  of  the  four  had  been  very  bad. 
any  more  than  that  they  had  associated  so  long  with  that 
class  that  they  had  almost  forgotten  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong. 

Certainly  none  of  them  were  thieves,  nor  had  they  been 
guilty  of  anything  like  murder. 

The  four  slipped  away,  going  rather  cautiously. 

They  moved  around  toward  the  other  side  of  the  collecfldn 
of  shanties,  and  as  they  neared  Roaring  Harry’s  saloon  the 
latter  came  out  by  the  back*  way,  his  arms  full  of  bundles. 

When  he  recognized  Hedge  the  saloonkeeper  gave  a  nod  and 
then  called  to  someone  inside  the  building. 

A  moment  later  Bill  Smith,  his  pard,  emerged  from  the 
place,  carrying  two  big  demijohns  and  a  bundle  of  clothes. 

“Come  on,  pard,”  Harry  called  out.  “Here's  Joe  Hedge  an' 
three  more,  who  ain’t  goin’  to  stick  to  Big  Sam.  I  reckon  we 
had  better  git  over  to  Young  Wild  West’s  camp.  We’ve  got 
all  we  kin  take  with  us,  anyhow.  They  won't  And  a  red  cent 
if  they  make  a  raid  on  the  Flat.  Of  course  they’ll  set  fire  to 
it  an’  everything  in  it  will  burn.  But  I  can’t  help  that.  It 
jest  had  to  come,  that’s  all.  This  will  be  the  end  of  the 
worst  camp  of  all.” 

“Quittln’,  eh?”  Hedge  said,  as  the  two  come  up. 

“There  ain’t  nothin’  else  to  do,  Joe,”  Harry  retorted,  looking 
at  his  shanty  and  shaking  his  head  gloomily. 

“Well,  Young  Wild  West  says  as  how  they  ain’t  goin’  to 
burn  the  shanties.” 

“He  meaps  all  right,  maybe,  but  what’s  he  goin’  to  do  with 
a  crowd  llk6  that  ag’in  him?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  I’m  sorter  of  the  opinion  that  he’ll  fix 
things  all  right.  That  boy  has  got  a  head  on  him,  an’  no 
mistake  about  it.  He’s  the  coolest  piece  of  human  flesh  that 
ever  lived,  too.  Jest  leave  it  to  him,  Harry.  He’s  goin’  to 
work  this  thing  out  in  great  sha,pe.  Why,  they  was  shootin’  at 
him  while  he  was  layln’  behind  a  stump  a  little  while  ago. 
Cheyenne  Charlie  plugged  one  of  Big  Sam’s  men,  too.  He  shot 
right  through  the  back  of  the  shanty  an’  hit  him  by  chance. 
That  makes  one  less  to  fight  us.” 

“One  don’t  count  for  much.  There's  too  many  of  ’em.  Jest 
hear  ’em  yellin’  over  there.  Big  Sam  is  glttln’  ’em  worked  up 
in  great  shape.  The  first  thing  you  know  they’ll  be  makin’  a 
bee-line  for  my  shanty  for  the  purpose  of  cleanin’  it  out. 
Hello!  blamed  if  they  ain’t  cornin’  now.  Let’s  light  out.” 

Sure  enough,  they  could  see  the  crowd  coming  that  way. 

Hoarse  yells  rang  out,  and  as  the  six  men  hurried  on 
around  to  keep  out  of  their  way  Big  Sam  appeared,  rifle  in 
hand  and  fired  a  shot  at  them. 

But  they  were  a  little  too  far  away  from  him  and  the  bullet 
went  wild. 

They  ran  on  down  a  little  hill  and  were  soon  among  some 
rocks,  and  after  that  it  was  quite  easy  to  get  around  to  the 
bridge. 

A  couple  of  more  shots  were  fired  as  they  showed  them¬ 
selves  there,  but  non©  took  effect,  and  a  jnlnute  later  they 
were  at  the  camp. 

Young  Wild  West  and  Jim  Dart  had  posted  themselves 
along  the  bank  of  the  creek  a  short  distance  away. 

They  had  seen  at  that  took  place  after  Roaring  Harry  and 
his  pard  Icdt  the  shanty  by  the  rear  door. 

But  since  no  one  had  been  hit  by  the  shots  that  were  fired 
they  had  remained  inactive. 
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Meanwhile,  the  mob,  which  must  have  numbered  about  forty 
men,  swept  straight  to  the  shanty  saloon. 

Hoots  and  yells  rang  out,  and  then  there  was  a  crashing  of 
glass  as  they  proceeded  to  break  the  windows. 

“Harry,”  Wild  called  out,  in  his  cool  and  easy  way,  as  he 
started  toward  the  man,  “did  you  leave  much  whisky  in  the 
place?” 

“There’s  about  six  bottles  on  the  shelves,  an’  a  barrel  that’s 
a  little  more  than  half  full.  Bill  got  away  with  two  demi¬ 
johns.” 

“There’s  a  barrel  a  little  more  than  half  full,  eh?” 

“Yes,  th?.t’s  right.” 

“Where  is  the  barrel?” 

“Behind  the  bar  at  the  end  to  the  left.” 

“Is  It  close  to  the  corner  of  the  building?” 

'  “Right  in  the  corner.” 

“Oh,  it  is,  eh?  Well,  I’ll  see  If  I  can’t  cause  that  barrel  to 
do  a  little  leaking.  Come  on,  Jim.  You  can  try  your  luck,  too.” 

It  was  just  a  hundred  yards  to  the  shanty  from  the  spot  the 
young  deadshot  was  standing  upon. 

The  corner  of  the  shanty  where  the  barrel  of  whisky  was 
supposed  to  be  located  was  in  plain  view,  nothing  at  all  ob¬ 
structing  it. 

Since  the  shanty  stood  upon  posts  it  was  easy  to  tell  about 
where  the  floor  was. 

This  meant  that  by  shooting  from  the  floor  line  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  feet  upward  the  barrel  certainly  must  be 
punctured  by  the  bullets. 

“Are  you  ready,  Jim?” 

“Yes,  Wild,”  Dart  answered,  quickly. 

“All  right.  Just  fire  six  shots  within  two  feet  of  the  corner 
of  the  shanty.  Start  at  the  bottom  and  go  up  about  two  inches 
each  time  you  fire.” 

“Right  you  are.  Wild.” 

Then  Jim’s  rifle  went  to  his  shoulder  and  he  began  shooting. 

He  had  fired  three  shots  when  Wild  joined  in,  and  when  a 
dozen  reports  had  sounded  the  young  deadshot  gave  a  nod  of 
satisfaction,  and  turning  to  those  standing  about  him,  said: 

“There!  If  that  barrel  of  whisky  isn’t  leaking  now  it  never 
will  leak.  They  won’t  know  what  we  were  ahooting  at,  and 
maybe  they’ll  lose  a  few  gallons  before  they  discover  it.” 

The  shooting  caused  a  silence  at  the  shanty  saloon. 

No  doubt  the  villains  thought  they  were  being  fired  upon. 

But  at  the  expiration  of  five  minutes  voices  could  be  heard 
ringing  out,  and  then  bursts  of  laughter  came. 

“They’re  havin’  a  good  time,  anyhow.  Most  likely  they’re 
drinkin’  up  what’s  in  the  bottles,”  said  Roaring  Harry.  “It’s 
too  bad  to  lose  my  stuff  in  that  way,  but  I  s’pose  I’m  all 
right,  ’cause  I’ve  got -all  my  money.” 

*  “I’ve  got  ten  gallons  of  the  bug-juice  right  here,”  Smith 
added,  as  he  pointed  to  the  demijohns  which  he  had  deposited 
close  to  one  of  the  tents. 

“You  fellows  didn’t  make  out  very  well,  did  you?’’  Wild 
said,  nodding  to  Joe  Hedge  and  the  other  three  miners. 

“We  didn’t  have  no  chance,”  was  the  reply. 

“That’s  all  right.  Never  mind.  Maybe  there  are  a  few  In 
that  crowd  over  there  who  can  be  won  over.  We’ll  just  wait 
a  w'hile  and  let  them  make  an  attack  on  us.  Of  course  it 
means  that  there’s  got  to  be  some  bloodshed,  since  the  situ¬ 
ation  has  gone  this  far.  After  a  few  of  them  have  bitten  the 
dust  most  likely  there  will  be  some  to  do  some  tall  thinking. 
Everybody  take  it  easy  and  remain  right  here.” 

A  w'ait  of  half  an  hour  followed,  and  then  suddenly  the 
crowd  came  rushing  out  of  the  saloon,  waving  their  weapons 
and- yelling  furiously. 

“I  reckon  they’re  cornin’.  Wild,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  said,  a 
grim  smile  showing  on  his  tanned  and  w'eather-beaten  face. 

“Right  you  are,  Charlie.  They’re  coming.  Now  then,  we’ll 
just  get  behind  the  rocks  so  as  to  not  run  the  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  hit.  Some  of  them  have  rifles,  too.  If  they  had  a  leader 
with  a  good  set  of  brains  they  might  make  it  very  interesting 
for  us.  But  I  happen  to  know  that  Big  Sam  doesn’t  amount 
to  a  whole  lot.  He's  a  bluffer,  and  as  soon  as  he  finds  out  he’s 
getting  the  worst  of  it  he’ll  turn  tail,  too.  That’s  my  opinion 
of  him.’’ 

“I  reckon  I’ll  pop  the  big  galoot  over,  if  I  git  the  chance. 
Wild.’’ 

“Don’t  do  it,  Charlie.  Don’t  shoot  at  any  one  man.  But  if 
they  make  it  too  warm  for  us  fire  just  the  same  as  if  you 
were  a  soldier,  regardless  of  whom  you  might  hit.” 

“Jest  as  you  say.  Wild  You’re  the  one  to  give  orders,  an’ 
I’m  the  one  to  obey.” 

The  two  sfore  of  men  had  started  on  a  swift  run  when  they 
left  the  shanty. 


But  when  they  got  to  wdthin  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of 
the  camp  they  suddenly  came  down  to  a  walk,  and  then  after 
going  a  dozen  paces  further  they  stopped  altogether. 

By  this  time  our  friends  were  all  concealed  from  their  view 
behind  the  rocks  and  shrubbery. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  fellows?”  Wild  called  out,  a 
sarcastic  ring  in  his  voice.  “Why  don’t  you  come  on  and 
clean  us  out?”  « 

“Give  it  to  ’em  boys!’  a  hoarse  voice  cried  from  the  rear. 

Then  a  dozen  or  more  shots  rang  out  almost  simultaneously. 

But  our  friends  were  so  well  shielded  that  none  of  the  bullets 
did  a  particle  of  daihage. 

“Shall  w^e  fire  on  ’em  now.  Wild?”  Charlie  asked,  eagerly, 

“Not  yet,  Charlie.  If  they  don’t  come  any  closer  we  won’t 
fire  at  all.  There  will  be  no  need  of  doing  it.  Just  be  patient.* 
I  am  only  waiting  until  I  get  a  good  view  of  Big  Sam.  I  am 
going  to  try  and  knock  his  hat  from  his  head  by  a  bullet. 
Ah!  there  he  is  ngw.” 

As  quick  as  a  flash  the  young  deadshot’s  rifle  was  pushed 
over  the  top  of  a  flat  rock. 

Big  Sam  was  waving  his  hands  excitedly, ‘though  he  w’as 
well  behind  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  • 

But  Wild  could  see  his  head  plainly. 

He  wore  a  pretty  decent  sort  of  felt  hat  with  a  very  wide 
brim,  and  it  was  tipped  back  upon  his  head. 

The  young  deadshot  took  a  quick  aim  and  pulled  the 
trigger.. 

As  the  report  rang  out  Big  Sam  threw  up  both  hands  and 
made  a  grab  for  the  top  of  his  head. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  catch  the  hat,  which  had  been  partly 
dislodged  by  the  bullet. 

“That  will  remind  him  that  he  had  better  be  a  little  care¬ 
ful,”  Wild  said,  smilingly,  as  he  nodhed  to  his  companions. 

It  certainly  had  the  effect  of  keeping  Big  Sam  out  of  sight. 

He  must  have  squatted  upon  the  ground  somewhere,  for  he 
was  no  longer  visible. 

But  the  shot  did  more  than  that  It  caused  the  rest  of 
the  crowd  to  realize  the  dangerous  position  they  were  in. 

They  had  halted  right  upon  a  level  open  spot,  and  if  Young 
Wild  West  an^  his  friends  chose  to  make -targets  of  them  the 
majority  of  them  might  be  mowed  down  before  they  would 
have  the  chance  to  get  to  cover. 

None  of  them  chose  to  do  any  more  shooting. 

They  stood  there  arguing,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
there  was  a  feeling  of  opposition. 

‘“Joe,”  our  hero  said,  nodding  to  the  miner  who  had  turned 
over  a  new  leaf,  “I  reckon  you  had  better  call  out  to  some  of 
those  fellows  and  tell  them  there  is  a  chance  for  them  to  get 
on  the  right  side.  If  they  don’t  do  it  pretty  soon  it  will  be 
too  late.” 

Hedge  gave  a  nod,  and  then  at  the  top  of  his  voice  he 
shouted: 

“Boys,  there’s  room  for  yer  here.  Young  Wild  West  says 
you  have  got  the  chance  now,  but  you  won’t  have  very  long. 
I  happen  to  know  that  there’s  some  of  yer  what  ain’t  half 
bad  when  it  comes  to  a  show-down.  Quit  Big  Sam  an’  you’ll 
be  the  better  for  it.” 

The  words  were  plainly  heard,  and  the  effect  was  wonderful. 

Big  Sam  became  furious,  and  though  they  could  not  see 
him  his  voice  could  be  heard  as  he  cursed  and  swore  at  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  quitting. 

Presently  a  fight  started  between  the  two  who  were  arguing. 

Then  it  became  general,  and  the  first  thing  our  friends 
knew  a  dozen  or  more  came  running  toward  the  camp. 

Not  feeling  sure  that  this  might  not  be  a  ruse  to  catch 
them  unawares,  Wild  commanded  them  to  halt. 

As  they  did  so  half  a  dozen  shots  were  fired  from  the  bad 
element,  and  two  of  the  men  fell  to  the  ground  wounded. 

That  satisfied  the  boy  that  those  of  the  better  class  had 
started  to  reach  the  camp. 

“Come  on,”  he  called  out.  “If  another  shot  is  fired  we’ll 
open  fire  and  clean  them  out.” 

The  two  wounded  ones  wmre  assisted  along,  and  they  quickly 
got  behind  the  rocks  on  the  bank  of  the  creek. 

‘  Look  them  over,  Joe,”  the  young  deadshot  said,  nodding  to 
Hedge.  *  If  you  think  they  are  all  right  they  can  stay  here. 
If  not  I  reckon  we’ll  attend  to  them  in  the  proper  way.” 

Five  minutes  later  Hedge  reported  that  he  was  satisfied 
that  they  were  all  right  and  that  they  had  reallv  turned 
against  Big  Sam  and  meant  to  stick  it  out. 

“All  right,”  w'as  the  reply.  “Now  then,  let  them  attempt 
to  fire  the  buildings  and  then  we’ll  start  in  and  do  the  chHan- 
ing  up.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

nEADY  FOR  THE  CLEAN-UP. 

^  Having  become  convinced  that  it  would  be  extremely  danger¬ 
ous  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of  Young  Wild  West, 
Big  Sam  soon  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  retire  to  the 
shanty  saloon  and  hold  a  council  of  war. 

He  had  lost  a  lock  of  his  hair  when  the  bullet  hit  his  head, 
and  this  did  not  make  him  feel  altogether  comfortable  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  hair  but  the  thought  of  how  close 
he  had  been  to  death. 

But  he  was  exasperated  to  think  that  so  many  of  the  men 
would  leave  him  and  go  over  to  the  camp. 

However,  he  swallowed  his  rage  as  best  he  could,  and  then 
gave  the  order  to  retreat  to  the  saloon. 

There  was  not  a  man  there  who  was  not  more  than  willing 
to  do  this,  and  the  command  had  no  sooner  been  given  than 
they  started  on  a  rush. 

Big  Sam  had  to  put  on  a  sprint  in  order  to  keep  ahead  of 
them. 

He  feared  if  he  showed  himself  Young  Wild  West  might 
try  another  fancy  shot. 

As  luck  would  have  it  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  before  he 
could  get  up  the  rest  had  passed  him. 

Then  as  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  he  looked  over  his  shoulder, 
and  at  that  very  minute  Wild,  who  was  waiting  for  just 
such  an*  opportunity,  fired. 

This  time  Big  Sam’s  hat  flew  from  his  head,  and  uttering 
a  yell  of  fear  he  ran  as  he  had  never  done  before  in  his  life. 

Not  until  he  got  inside  the  shanty  did  he  feel  that  he  was 
safe. 

Hatless  and  with  a  shock  of  matted  hair  on  his  head,  he 
looked  like  a  wild  man  just  then. 

"Give  me  somethin’  to  drink;  hurry  up!”  he  called  out,  as 
he  sprang  to  the  bar  and  began  pounding  upon  it  with  his 
clenched  fist. 

Already  one  of  the  men  had  started  to  get  behind  the  bar. 

But  he  suddenly  paused  and  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment. 

"There’s  a  flood  here,  Sam,”  he  called  out.  “What  in 
thunder  is  the  matter?”  ^ 

“A  flood!  Somebody’s  upset  a  pail  of  water,  I  s’pose.” 

Then  three  or  four  ran  behind  and  quickly  discovered  that 
it  was  whisky  that  was  running  over  the  floor. 

“The  barrel  is  leakin’!”  one  of  them  exclaimed  as  he  saw 
the  liquor  spurting  out  from  it. 

Then  two  of  them  seized  the  barrel  and  rolled  it  out  from 
behind  the  bar. 

It  had  been  setting  side  to  the  end  of  the  building,  and  the 
shots  that  had  been  fired  by  Wild  and  Jim  had  nearly  all 
taken  effect. 

The  result  was  that  there  were  at  least  ten  holes  in  the 
barrel,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  gallon  of  whisky  left  in  it 
now. 

The  villains  wrere  not  long  in  understanding  why  the  barrel 
had  sprung  a  leak. 

They  knew  the  holes  had  been  made  by  bullets,  and  then  it 
occurred  to  them  that  instead  of  shooting  at  the  shanty  to 
kill  them,  it  had  been  the  intention  to  hit  the  barrel  and 
‘cause  it  to  leak. 

Some  of  them  became  enraged,  while  others  were  simply 
sorry  for  the  loss. 

“There  won’t  be  much  use  in  stayin’  here,  I  reckon,”  one  of 
them  said,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “How  long  will 
that  whisky  last  this  crowd?  When  it’s  gone  what  are  we 
goln’  to  do  then?” 

“Fill  up  w'hat  bottles  you  kin,”  Big  Sam  commanded.  “Hey, 
there,  Pete  Skinner,  you  have  got  a  putty  good  head  on  you. 
Jest  boss  this  job,  an’  see  that  it’s  done  right.” 

“All  right,  Sam,”  and  Skinner  quickly  took  charge  of  the 
barrel. 

There  were  plenty  of  empty  bottles  in  the  place,  and  when 
they  succeeded  In  filling  only  four  of  them  there  was  a  dis¬ 
appointed  look  on  the  faces  of  all. 

None  of  them  had  taken  the  trouble  to  keep  a  watch  upon 
the  camp  of  our  friends.  . 

But  since  they  had  not  met  with  any  real  resistance,  they 
no  doubt  felt  that  Young  Wild  West  would  not  pursue  them 
to  the  shanty. 

After  taking  possession  of  one  of  the  quart  bottles  of  liquor 
Big  Sam  ventured  to  peer  through  the  window. 

He  could  see  the  tops  of  the  two  tents,  but  that  was  all. 

Those  at  the  camp  were  not  showing  themselves. 


“Boys,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  “T  reckon  Young  Wild 
West  is  a  putty  cute  kid.  This  here  rifle  of  mine  will  carry 
a  whole  lot  further  than  that  camp,  an’  I  was  jest  thinkin’  if 
I  could  rest  it  on  the  window  sill  I  could  plug  Young  Wild 
West.  But  he  ain’t  goin’  to  show  himself,  so  how  kin  I  do  it?” 

“You  had  a  putty  good  chance  at  him  a  little  after  day¬ 
light,  when  you  fired  from  the  back  of  the  shanty,”  Pete 
Skinner  spoke  up.  “You  made  a  miss  of  it  then,  so  how  kin 
you  expect  to  do  anything  ncr\v’,  when  he’s  expectin’  some¬ 
thin’  to  happen?” 

“He  must  have  been  expectin’  somethin’  to  happen  the  other 
time,  or  he  couldn’t  have  got  behind  that  stump  as  quick  as 
he  did.  I  fired  mighty  quick,  but  jest  as  my  finger  touched 
the  trigger  he  rolled  out  of  the  way.” 

“That’s  ’cause  he’s  quicker  than  lightin’.  Most  all  of  us 
fired  at  him,  but  we  couldn’t  hit  him.  Then  along  comes  his 
pard  an’  shoots  poor  Jaggs.  I  never  seen  a  man  go  down  any 
quicker  than  Jaggs  did.  He  was  jest  pushin’  a  gun  through 
a  knot-hole  when  the  bullet  come.  I  reckon  he  never  knowed 
what  hit  him.” 

“Never  mind  talking’  about  him.  He’s  dead.  But  I  reckon 
two  of  the  galoots  what  went  back  on  me  ain’t  quite  dead 
yet,  ’cause  they  got  shot  in  their  legs.  There’ll  be  more  of 
’em  to  git  a  worse  dose  than  that  afore  this  here  thing  is 
through.  There’s  lots  of  bad  camps  scattered  all  around  the 
diggins’,  but  Jumper  Flat  is  the  worst  camp  of  all,  an’  I’ll 
stick  to  it  till  there  ain’t  nothing’  left  of  it»” 

But  there  was  a-ring  in  the  man’s  voice  which  would  have 
satisfied  the  majority  of  them  that  he  did  not  think  as  he 
was  talking. 

Young  Wild  West  had  cowed  him  at  the  very  start,  and 
strive  as  he  might  to  throw  it  off  and  be  the  aggressor  he 
could  not  do  it. 

The  men  kept  drinking  the  whisky*  until  the  bottle  the 
leader  had  in  his  possession  was  all  that  was  left  of  it. 

Then  Skinner  Pete  began  coaxing  him  to  clean  it  up  and 
have  done  with  it. 

“Not  much,”  Big  Sam  retorted.  “I’m  goin’  to  keep  that  for 
later  on.  But  say.  I’ll  bet  there  ain’t  a  man  here  what’s  had 
any  brea,kfast.  I’m  gittin’  hungry,  I  am.” 

Certainly  none  of  them  had  eaten  breakfast,  for  it  was  so 
early  when  the  shooting  started  at  Big  Sam’s  shanty  that 
there  had  been  no  time  to  prepare  any. 

Skinner  proceeded  to  hunt  about  the  premises  to  find  some¬ 
thing  to  eat. 

But  it  seemed  that  Roaring  Plarry  and  his  pard  had  seen 
to  it  that  nothing  was  left  there. 

What  they  had  been  unable  to  take  with  them  they  had 
either  hidden  or  destroyed. 

After  making  a  thorough  search  of  the  premises  Skinner 
came  back  to  the  leader  and  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  said: 

“There  ain’t  a  thing  to  eat  in  the  blamed  shanty.  Roarin’ 
Harry  an’  his  pard  got  away  with  it  all.  What  are  we  goin’ 
to  eat  for  breakfast?” 

“There’s  plenty  of  grub  over  in  my  shanty,”  was  the  reply. 
“I  reckon  we  kin  go  there.” 

“Well,  let’s  go,  then.” 

“All  right.  Some  of  us  will  go  ovfer  there,  an’  the  rest 
kin  stay  here.  There’s  one  thing  sartin.  Young  Wild  West 
an’  his  crowd  can’t  git  the  best  of  us  as  long  as  we’re  be¬ 
hind  doors.  We  kin  shoot  through  the  cracks  if  they  press 
us  too  hard.  But  we’ve  got  to  git  ’em,  boys.  Jest  keep  that 
in  your  minds.” 

Then  the  big  villain  followed  Skinner  outside,  and  both 
headed  for  the  shanty  with  the  pitched  roof. 

A  dozen  or  more  followed  them,  but  the  rest  remained  at 
the  shanty  saloon,  no  doubt  thinking  that  they  might  be 
ahle  to  discover  something  more  to  drink. 

Skinner  at  once  began  ransacking  the  shanty  for  something 
to  eat. 

Seeing  this.  Big  Sam  scowled  and  said  rather  tartly: 

“See  here,  Pete,  you  act  as  if  this  shack  belonged  to  you.” 

“What’s  the  difference  who  it  belongs  to?”  was  the  reply, 
and  then  Skinner  turned  and  faced  him  rather  defiantly.  “You 
have  said  that  every  shack  here  is  goin’  to  be  burned,  haven’t 
you?” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I  said  anything  like  that.  I  reckon  this 
one  ain’t  goin’  to  be  burned.  It  belongs  to  me.  Maybe  there’ll 
be  somethin’  in  It  for  us  if  we  stay  here  after  everything  else 
has  been  burned  to  ashes.” 

“You  think  so,  eh?  Well,  I  thought  you  meant  to  light  out 
jest  as  soon  as  you  got  Young  Wild  West  an’  his  gang  cleaned 
out  an’  set  the  shanties  on  fire.” 

“I  was  thinkin’  that  at  first,  but  I  reckon  there  won’t  be  no 
hurry  about  It.  There’ll  be  some  of  us  to  stay  here,  an'  pick 
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up  what  there  is  to  be  found.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
a  couple  of  days’  work  on  the  claims  here  would  pan  out  putty 
well  for  us.” 

"You’re  goin’  to  stay,  then,  are  you?” 

"  Yes.  ” 

"Well,  I  ain’t.  I’m  sick  an’  tired  of  the  place,  anyhow.  I’ve 
been  thinkin’  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  light  out  right  now.  The  chances  are  we 
ain’t  goin’  to  have  no  easy  time  with  Young  Wild  West,  even 
if  you  think  we  are.” 

■‘Gittin’  scared,  are  you?”  and  Big  Sam  sneered,  as  he 
turned  toward  the  rusty  stove  at  one  corner  of  the  room. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  reckon  I  ain’t  no  more  scared  than 
you  are.  ” 

"What’s  the  use  of  talkin’  about  it?”  one  of  the  others  who 
had  entered  spoke  up.  “If  we’re  goin’  to  burn  all  the 
shanties  this  one  might  as  well  go,  too.” 

“I  say  this  one  ain’t  goin’  to  be  burned,”  declared  Big 
'  Sam,  angrily.  "If  I  ketch  a  man  settin’  fire  to  it  I’ll  shoot 
him  dead.  I  reckon  I’m  the  boss  here.” 

This  had  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  stop  talking.” 

Pete  continued  in  his  search  for  eatables,  however,  and  soon 
had  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  bag  of  hard  biscuits  on  the  table.  ' 

"Shall  I  make  a  fire  so  we  kin  have  some  coffee  for 
i  breakfast?”  he  asked,  looking  at  the  leader. 

"Yes,  but  be  mighty  careful  you  don’t  burn  the  shanty 
down. " 

"WTll  makin’  a  fire  in  the  old  stove  burn  the  shanty  down, 
I’d  like  to  know?” 

“Well,  you  might  take  a  notion  to  start  a  fire  somewhere 
else,  you’re  so  anxious  to  see  it  go  to  ashes.” 

"You’re  takin’  me  wrong,  Sapi,”  was  all  Pete  said  just 
'  then. 

It  happened  that  there  was  a  quantity  of  dry  wood  in  a 
pile  not  far  from  the  stove,  and  it  did  not  take  the  man  long 
to  get  a  fire  going. 

The  piece  of  pipe  that  ran  to  the  chimney  was  soon  cracking 
and  snapping,  and  Pete  kept  on  throwing  more  wood  upon 
the  flames. 

The  leader  touched  up  the  blade  of  a  big  knife  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  cut  some  strips  from  the  bacon,  while  one  of  the 
others  got  out  a  few  tin  plates  and  some  cups. 

’  Then  a  tin  kettle  suitable  for  boiling  coffee  was  found,  and 

some  water  put  in  it  when  it  was  put  on  the  .stove. 

Then  Pete  dumped  a  quantity  of  ground  coffee  In  it  and 
put  on  the  lid. 

“There  yer  are,”  he  said.  "I  reckon  it  won’t  be  very  long 
afore  the  coffee  will  be  boilin’.  I’ve  got  a  rip-roarin’  old  fire, 
Sam.” 

"I  see  you  have,”  was  the  significant  retort.  “You’re  doin’ 
your  best  to  set  the  blamed  old  chimney  on  fire  so  the  shack 
will  burn  down.” 

"You  ain’t  thinkin’  that  way,  are  yer,  Sam?” 

“Never  mind.  If  it  gits  afire  me  an’  you  is  goin’  to  have 
a  mix-up.” 

“Oh.  all  right,  if  you’re  going  to  git  mad  about  it  I  can’t 

help  it.  I  reckon  I’ll  go  out  an’  see  where  Young  Wild  West 

is.  Maybe  I’ll  git  a  chance  to  pick  him  off.” 

The  villain  picked  up  his  rifle  and  w'ent  outside,  leaving 
Big  Sam  and  the  rest  to  finish  the  preparations  for  break¬ 
fast. 

The  big  frying  pan  w'as  placed  on  the  stove  and  the  bacon 

put  in  it  and  it  began  to  sizzle  at  once,  for  there  was  cer¬ 

tainly  considerable  heat  there  now. 

The  odor  of  the  cooking  bacon  caused  the  men  to  become 
very  hungry,  and  they  sniffed  the  air  in  an  appreciative  sort 
of  way. 

But  suddenly  there  came  an  abrupt  ending  to  the  breakfast 
proceedings. 

There  w^as  a  muffled  report,  and  then  the  stove-pipe  went 
crashing  to  the  floor,  while  the  shanty  with  filled  wdth  soot 
and  smoke. 

Big  Sam  got  the  full  benefit  of  some  of  the  soot,  for  it 
struck  him  square  in  the  face  and  temporarily  blinded  him. 

He  let  out  a  yell  of  rage,  and  thrashed  wildly  about  the 
room  with  his  arms  until  he  found  the  door. 

All  hands  came  out  as  quickly  as  they  could,  and  Skinner 
came  running  back  in  alarm. 

“What’s  the  matter?"  he  asked,  as  he  seized  the  leader  by 
the  arm. 

“Matter?  I  reckon  you  know,  Pete  Skinner,”  was  the  reply. 
“You  put  some  powder  in  the  stove  so  you  could  set  the 
blamed  old  shack  on  fire;  didn’t  yer?  I’ll  fix  you.” 

Then  he  struck  out  wildly,  but  being  unable  to  see  the 
man  failed  to  land  a  single  blow. 


“Take  care  of ’him,  he’s  gone  crazy,”  Pete  declared,  as  he 
ran  to  the  door  of  the  shanty  and  looked  inside. 

It  happened  that  the  shock  from  the  explosion,  which  had 
of  course  been  caused  by  the  powder  Hop  had  placed  In  the 
chimney,  had  caused  the  stove  to  collapse,  and  the  live  coals 
were  scattered  all  about  the  room,  the  floor  already  being  in 
a  blaze. 

There  was  no  water  handy  to  put  it  out,  so  with  a  nod  of 
satisfaction  Pete  turned  to  the  others,  who  were  able  to  take 
in  the  situation,  and  said: 

“Well,  I  reckon  Sam’s  shanty  is  the  first  one  to  burn.  Let 
her  go,  boys.  I  don’t  care  what  he  says.  If  he  keeps  mad 
after  he’s  able  to  see  ag’ln,  I  won’t  stand  no  foolin’  from  him 
like  I've  been  doin’.” 

i  The  dull  explosion  and  the  smoke  caused  by  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  everyone  in  the  mining  camp. 

The  villains  who  had  remained  at  the  shanty  saloon  came 
running  to  the  spot,  while  our  friends  ventured  from  behind 
the  rocks  to  have  a  look. 

Meanwhile  someone  got  a  bucket  of  water  for  the  benefit  of 
Big  Sam,  and  he  managed  to  wash  the 'soot  from  his  eyes  so 
he  could  see  fairly  well. 

When  he  looked  at  the  shanty  and  saw  it  in  flames,  he 
became  so  angry  that  he  pulled  a  gun  and  started  to  look 
for  Skinner. 

But  that  worthy  was  really  not  anxious  to  fight  it  out  with 
him,  and  he  kept  out  of  his  way. 

"Where’s  Pete  Skinner?”  shouted  the  enraged  scoundrel,  as 
he  waved  his  gun  and  looked  about  among  the  crowd. 

“There  he  is,”  someone  said,  and  they  pointed  out  the  man 
he  wanted,  who  had  taken  a  position  behind  a  tree  a  short 
distance  away. 

The  moment  he  saw  him  the  leader  of  the  bad  gang  turned 
his  revolver  that  way  and  fired  a  shot. 

But  it  seemed  that  Pete  had  as  many  friends  as  he  did,  for 
the  miner  quickly  knocked  the  gun  from  his  hand  and  said 
angrily: 

“What  are  you  doin’?  Goin’  to  start  a  row  among  ourselves? 

It  wasn’t  Pete’s  fault  that  the  blamed  old  shanty  got  on  fire.  , 
The  stove  busted,  that’s  all.” 

“It  wasn’t  his  fault,  eh?  You  take  that.” 

Then  Big  Sam’s  fist  shot  out,  and  catching  the  man  on  the 
chin,  knocked  him  down. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  fight,  it  seemed. 

Young  Wild  West  saw  it  all,  and  he  decided  that  it  was 
high  time  to  finish  the  reformation  of  the  worst  camp  of  all. 

The  crackling  of  the  flames  and  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the 
miners  made  it  seem  as  if  pandemonium  had  suddenly  broken 
loose. 

Everybody  was  fighting  or  running. 

"Come  on,  boys!”  cried  Wild,  leaping  forward. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LEAVING  THE  MINING  CAMP. 

/ 

Revolver  in  hand,  the  young  deadshot  led  the  way  at  a  run. 

Men  were  fighting  in  front  of  the  saloon  in  pairs,  and  shots, 
were  being  fired  near  the  burning  shanty. 

But  regardless  of  this  our  hero  kept  on,  his  two  partners 
and  the  miners  who  had  joined  forces  with  them  running 
swiftly  after  him. 

In  the  rear  came  the  girls  and  the  two  Chinamen. 

All  seemed  to  want  to  take  a  hand  in  the  finish,  for  that 
was  what  they  all  declared  it  would  be. 

“Round  them  up,  boys,"  the  young  deadshot  called  out,  in 
a  ringing  voice.  “Don’t  hurt  anyone  if  you  can  help  it." 

Pete  Skinner  came  running  out  of  the  saloon  which  he 
had  just  entered  by  the  rear  door  at  that  moment,  and  he 
raised  a  revolver  to  shoot  the  boy  down. 

But  he  was  not  quick  enough. 

Crang! 

Wild  fired  quickly,  and  the  man’s  arm  fell  at  his  side,  while 
his  gun  dropped  to  the  ground. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  kill  you,  Skinner."  he  called  out  in  his 
cool  and  easy  way  as  he  came  to  a  stop.  “Now  then,  vou  can  ^ 
suit  yourself.  You  have  either  got  to  surrender  or  die.’  Which 
is  it  going  to  be?” 

“I’m  all  in.  Young  Wild  West,"  came  the  reply.  “You  h.ave 
got  me,  an’  I’ll  never  be  able  to  use  my  arm  ag’ln  it  I  live 
long  enough  to  have  a  trial." 
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“Oh.  yes.  you  will.  You  had  better  move  around  and  try 
to  stop  the  fighting  and  quiet  things  down.  This  may  be 
the  worst  camp  of  all,  but  T  reckon  it’s  going  to  be  a  pretty 
good  one  inside  of  fifteen  minutes  or  my  name  isn’t  Young 
Wild  AVest.” 

The  fighting  near  the  saloon  ceased  instantly. 

One  or  two  men  had  badly  damaged  faces,  but  they  seemed 
to  forget  all  about  this  when  they  saw  the  crowd  rushing  up. 

“Where’s  Roaring  Harry?’’  the  young  deadshot  called  out, 
as  he  turned  to  those  behind  him. 

“Here  he  comes,  now,  Wild,”  Cheyenne  Charlie  answered. 
“He’s  jest  behind  the  two  heathens.  His  pard's  with  him, 
too.” 

‘‘All, right.  Tell  them  both  to  hurry  up  and  take  charge  of 
the  shanty  here,  I  reckon  they  won’t  have  to  leave  It  yet 
a  while.” 

Charlie  did  as  he  was  told,  so  the  two  men  were  not  long 
in  reaching  the  spot. 

For  the  second  .time  Harry  had  come  back  to  the  place  he 
had  deserted. 

It  was  marvelous  the  effect  that  the  'boy’s  coolness  had  upon 
the  villains,  and  one  by  one  they  stepped  over  to  the  front  of 
the  saloon  and  then  simply  looked  on  as  Interested  spectators, 
while  Wild  led  the  way  to  the  burning  shanty. 

Near  it  was  Big  Sam,  dancing  about  like  a  wild  man  and 
brandishing  a  rifle. 

“Put  down  that  rifle,  Sam,”  Wild  called  out,  as  he  leveled 
his  revolver  at  him. 

“I’ll  put  you  down,”  was  the  hoarse  reply,  and  then  the 
scoundrel  actually  attempted  to  draw  a  bead  on  the  boy. 

Crack! 

The  bullet  went  true  to  the  mark,  and  broke  the  wrist  of 
Big  Sam. 

Down  went  the  rifle  one  way,  while  he  dropped  the  other, 
and  there  he  lay  kicking  and  squirming  as  if  he  was  in  the 
last  throes  of  death. 

“Shoot  dov/n  anyone  who  makes  a  resistance,  boys,”  Wild 
called  out,  loudly.  “Here’s  where  the  worst  camp  of  all  is 
going  to  be  refornled.” 

A  cheer  went  up  from  those  who  had  got  .to  the  side  of  our 
friends  before  the  firing  started.  ; 

This  seemed  to  encourage  some  of  the  others  who  were  a 
little  lukewarm,  and  they  answered  it  with  another  cheer. 

Then  they  quickly  got  together,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
ceased  running  about  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Jumper 
Flat  had  joined  forces  with  Young  Wild  West. 

Big  Sam  sat  upon  the  ground  nursing  his  wounded  wrist, 
while  near  him,  some  of  them  still  defiant,  were  nine  of  his 
gang. 

The  rest  had  either  deserted  him  or  were  over  in  front  of 
the  saloon. 

“Started  to  burn  out  the  mining  camp,  did  you?”  Wild  said, 
as  he  walked  up  boldly  to  the  leader  of  the  villains.  “Tried 
it  on  your  own  shanty  first,  I  see.” 

“I  didn’t  set  the  shanty  on  fire.  Young  Wild  West,”  the 
man  answered  in  a  quavering  tone  of  voice.  “The  stove 
busted.” 

tWhat  made  the  stove  bust,  I  wonder?” 

“I  don’t  know.  But  I  thought  Pete  Skinner  done  it,  an’ 
I  w’as  so  mad  that  I  was  goin’  to  shoot  him.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  that  Pete  Skinner  didn’t  do  it.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  caused  the  fire  I’ll  tell  you.  Just  before 
you  started  to  shoot  at  me  shortly  after  daylight  one  of  our 
Chinamen  climbed  on  the  roof  and  put  a  package  of  gun¬ 
powder  in  the  chimney.  That’s  what  made  the  explosion  and 
started  the  fire  going.  I  hope  you  feel  better  at  knowing  just 
how  it  happened.” 

Sam  looked  surprised,  and  when  he  had  shaken  his  head 
a  few  times  ventured  to  say: 

“Well,  I  know  that  much,  anyhow.  I  reckon  I’m  a  loser  in 
this  here  camp.” 

“And  a  mighty  bad  one,  too,”  the  boy  declared,  as  he  stepped 
up  to  him.  “Let  me  see  that  wrist  of  yours.” 

“It’s  broke,”  and  the  villain  groaned  as  he  tried  to  lift  it 
with  the  other  hand. 

“That’s  what  1  Intended  it  should  be.  But  you  would  rather 
have  a  broken  wrist  than  be  dead,  wouldn’t  you?” 

•  Yes,  a  whole  lot.” 

“Ham,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  and  I  tell  you  plainly 
:f  you  don’t  tell  the  truth  in  answering  it  I’ll  put  a  bullet 
t'.hM  through  your  heart.” 

Th^-n  to  make  It  appear  as  if  he  really  meant  it  the  boy 


leaned  over  and  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver  within  a 

few  Inches  of  the  man’s  breast. 

“Go  ahead  an’  ask  me,"  came  the  gasping  reply,  as  the 

villain  despairingly  shrank  back. 

“Are  ybu  wanted  by  a  sheriff  anywhere  for  committing  a 

crime  ?  ” 

““No,  T  ain’t.  Young  West.  I’ll  swear  to  that.  I 

ain’t  half  as  bad  as  you  seem  to  think  1  am.  Jest  cause 
there  wasn’t  no  one  here  to  stop  us  we  made  things  Lvely  in 
Jumper  Flat.  But  I  ain’t  wanted,  an’  I  wouldn’t  be  afraid  to 
go  to  any  place  in  the  ‘world  right  now,  no  matter  how  many 
sheriffs  there  was  there  to  see  me.” 

“Sam,  I  believe  you’re  telling  the  truth.  If  I  didn  t  I  d  keep 

my  word  and  put  an  end  to  you.” 

“Thank  yer.  Young  Wild  West,  I’ve  told  you  the  truth,  all 

right.  ” 

“Very  well.  AVe’!!  let  it  go  at  that,  then  Maybe  you  had 
better  get  some  of  your  friends  to  fix  up  your  wrist  I  reckon 
the  bullet  went  on  through.  But  it  broke  the  larger  bone,  and 
the  chances  are  you’ll  have  a  mighty  lame  arm  for  some  time 
to  come.  Your  friend,  Pete  Skinner,  has  a  broken  arm,  too. 
But  his  is  just  below  the  elbow.  Suppose  you  over  to 

Roaring  Harry’s  place  and  compare  notes  with  him.” 

“I  can’t  git  up.  Young  Wild  West,”  the  man  declared. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  can.  I’ll  show  you  how  to  get  up  without 
anyone  taking  hold  of  you.” 

Then  the  boy  fired  a  shot,  and  the  bullet  went  so  close  to 
the  man’s  side  that  he  leaped  to  his  feet  almost  before  he 

^^‘^'Hiere!”  Wild  exclaimed,  laughingly.  “I  told  you  it  would 
be  easy.  Now  then,  ybu  just  make  a  bee-line  for  Roaring 
Harry’s  shanty.  You’ll  find  Skinner  over  there,  and  if  no  one 
else  will  look  after  your  wound  I’ll  see  to  it  myself.” 

“Boys,”  the  leader  called  out,  as  he  looked  at  the  villains 
who  had  stuck  to  him  to  the  finish,  “I  reckon  we  better 
call  this  business  off.  Young  Wild  West  is  boss  of  the  Plat 

now,  an’  what  he  says  has  got  to  go.” 

They  all  seemed  to  be  glad  enough  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  call  it  off,  and  one  of  them  promptly  stepped  up  to  the 
young  deadshot  and  said: 

“I’m  mighty  sorry  that  I’ve  been  actin’  this  w^ay,  kid.  I 
s’pose  I  deserve  to  be  shot.  But  I  didn’t  think  you  had  any 
right  to  come  here  an’  meddle  with  our  affairs.  If 
to  make  this  place  the  worst  camp  of  all  it  didn  t  seem  to  me 

to  be  no  one  else’s  business.”  t>  *  « 

“Oh  you  had  a  right  to  look  at  it  that  way.  But  since  you 

have  changed  your  mind  we’ll  let  it  go  at  that.  But  I  want 
to  tell  you  all  that  if  you  should  happen  to 

and  start  to  clean  up  things  we’ll  all  shoot  to  kill.  You  see 
that  w'e  have  got  the  biggest  part  of  the  population  ^ur 
side  now,  so  I  am  pretty  sure  that  you  will  know  better  than 

to  start  any  further  disturbance.”  ^  ^ 

“You  kin  bet  your  life  I  won’t  start  nothin  . 

“Nor  I,  either,”  another  cried  out. 

Then  they  all  began  to  shoot,  and  someone  proposed  three 

cheers  for  Young  Wild  West.  ^  ^  ^ 

It  sebmed  that  every  man  there,  including  Big  Sam,  joined 

Wild  followed  them  to  the  saloon,  and  pushing  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  entered  it  and  found  Roaring  Harry  and 
Bill  Smith  trying  to  put  things  in  order. 

“Give  the  boys  a  drink,  Harry,”  tlie  young  deadshot  called 
out  “The  best  in  the  house  is  none  too  good  for  them. 

‘‘i  ain’t  got  nothin’  but  water.  Wild,”  Harry  retorted,  look¬ 
ing  at  him  in  a  puzzled  way.  ^ 

“All  right.  Ttofs  about  the  best  for  them,  anyhow.  01t» 

everv  man  a  drink  of  water.  av,- 

Smith  quickly  grabbed  up  a  pall  and  went  out  to  get  the. 

water  while  the  miners  looked  on  wonderingly. 

“lovs  ”  the  young  deadshot  called  out,  snii  ingly,  as  he 
nodded  to  the  crowd,  “you  see  that  all  the  whisky  has  either 
been  swSlowed  by  you  fellows  or  lost.  By  the  looks  of  things 
behind  the  bar  there  must  have  been  quite  a  flood  there.  I 
suppose  you  know  how  the  barrel  got  to  leaking?” 

Pfknow  Young  Wild  West,”  one  of  them  called  out.  quickly. 
“You  shot  it  full  of  holes,  an’  you  done  it  from  your  camp 
over  there.  You  must  have  knowed  3est  where  the  barrel 

^“Oh,  yes,  T  knew  exactly  where  it  was.  Roaring  Harry  told 

me  that  much.”  •„ 

it’ci  uortor  £t  Rin  t  il. 

“Sh  I  don’t  know.  I  think  any  mining  earn,,  could  get  along 
a  whole  lot  better  If  there  was  never  a  drop  of  whisky  In  It 
Bill  Smith  soon  returned  with  the  pail  of  water,  and  then 
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much  to  the  amusement  of  Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners 
every  man  stepped  up  and  took  a  drink. 

“How  much  do  1  owe  you,  Harry?”  the  young  deadshot 
asked.  * 

“Nothin’,”  was  the  reply.  “What  are  you  tryin’  to  git  at, 
Wild?” 

“Well,  I  believe  it  Is  customary  when  a  fellow  orders  a 
round  of  drinks  In  a  place  like  this  that  he  should  pay  for 

It” 

“Yes,  but  you  don’t  pay  for  water.” 

“I  have  had  to  pay  for  a  drink  of  water  many  a  time.  But 
since  you  don’t  w^ant  anything.  I’ll  let  it  go  at  that.  But  I  am 
going  to'  tell  you  something,  Harry.  From  the  little  I  know 
of  you  you  were  a  pretty  good  man  when  you  were  working 
down  on  Buckhorn  Ranch.  You  ceased  being  a  cowboy  and 
turned  to  be  a  saloonkeeper,  and  you  have  been  put  out  of 
business.  Now  then,  if  you’ll  take  my  advice  you’ll  either  go 
back  to  work  as  a  cowboy  again,  or  else  start  in  some  other 
business.  I  don’t  know  how  much  money  you  have,  but  it’s  a 
pretty  sure  thing  that  the  saloon  business  isn’t  for  you.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  that  I’d  never  go  into  this 
business  ag’in,  Wild,”  the  man  declared,  earnestly.  “I’m 
mighty  glad  to  git  off  as  lucky  as  I  have.” 

Satisfied  that  there  v/ould  be  no  further  trouble,  our  hero 
and  his  partners  left  the  place  and  went  over  to  the  store. 

It  happened  that  the  owner  of  this  place  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  side  in  with  Joe  Hedge,  and  he  had  been  very 
glad  to  return  to  his  place  of  business  and  find  things  in 
pretty  good  shape,  though  several  things  had  been  taken  by 
the  boisterous  crowd. 

Wild  had  a  talk  with  him  and  found  him  to  be  ready  to 
quit  the  camp,  for,  as  he  declared,  the  claims  were  about  ex- 
haustedj  and  it  vfas  time  to  strike  out  for  new  diggings. 

The  girls  now  w'alked  around  from  shanty  to  shanty  with 
the  young  deadshot  and  his  partners. 

For  the  most  part  there  was  little  or  no  furniture  In  any 
of  the  places,  and  being  kept  by  men  they  were  squalid  and 
not  fit  to  enter. 

“It  almost  looks  as  if  poverty  had  hit  this  place  good  and 
hard,”  Wild  said,  as  they  turned  toigo  back  to  the  saloon.  “I 
reckon  I’ll  advise  the  population  to  pack  up  their  duds  and 
move.  I  can’t  see  why  there  is  any  use  of  anyone  living  here 
any  longer,  if  it’s  true  that  there  is  nothing  panning  out  on 
the  claim§.” 

When  they  got  back  to  the  saloon  Hop  appeared  on  the 
back  of  his  trick  mule  around  the  corner  of  the  building. 

This  v/as  the  signal  for  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  the  clever 
Chinee  bowed  right  and  left  and  then  dismounted. 

He  was  about  to  proceed  with  some  of  his  antics  when  Wild 
motioned  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  "way. 

“Gentlemen,”  the  boy  said,  ““I  hope  none  of  you  will  have 
any  hard  feelings  for  the  part  I  have  taken  in  the  trouble 
here  at  the  worst  camp  of  all.  I  don’t  intend  to  remain  here 
very  long,  but  I  do  expect  to  be  here  long  enough  to  see  the 
most  of  you  start  away  for  some  other  place.  Those  who 
hung  out  to  the  last  with  the  intent  to  clean  me  up  had  better 
go  first.  I  think  about  half  an  hour  will  be  enough  notic^. 
You  understand  what  I  mean.  Just  tell  Big  Sam  and  Pete 
Skinner  about  it.  I  consider  them  to  be  the  main  ones.” 

But  it  was  not  necessary  to  tell  the  two  wounded  villains, 
for  they  were  sitting  at  Sk  window  in  Roaring  Harry’s  place. 

“We’re  ready  to  go  right  now,”  Skinner  called  out. 

I  “All  right,  the  quicker  the  better,”  came  the  reply 
!  Wild  then  told  the  girls  to  go  on  back  to  the  camp,  while  he 
remained  there  with  his  partners. 

The  three  went  inside,  and  the  place  looked  forlorn  enough, 
since  there  was  nothing  there  in  the  way  of  strong  drink. 

Roaring  Harry  and  his  partner  were  both  outside  some¬ 
where,  but  in  a  few  minutes  they  came  riding  up  to  the  rear 

door. 

,  “Going  now,  Harry?”  the  young  deadshot  asked,  smilingly. 

“Yes,  unless  you’re  goin’  to  let  us  go  with  you  when  you 
leave.  ” 

“You’re  welcome  to  go  with  us.” 

“All  right,  then,  we’ll  wait.” 

“Got  any  cigars  in  the  house?” 

“No,  but  I’ve  got  some  in  my  pockets.  We  took  all  the 
cigars  away  when  w'e  left  here  this  mornin’  to  go  to  your 
camp.” 

“Fetch  out  some  cigars.  Probably  you  will  take  the  money 
for  them.  How  many  have  you,  anyhow?” 

“Tve  only  got  about  a  dozen  with  me,  but  I’ve  got  a  couple 
of  hundred  or  so  close  by.” 

"Bring  out  a  hundred  and  treat  everybody.” 


Harry  hastened  to  do  this,  and  every  man  was  given  a  cigar.  ^ 

Then  Wild  paid  for  them,  and  without  saying  anything 
further  to  the  crowd  left  the  place  and  wended  his  way  back ; 
to  the  camp. 

Half  an  hour  later  fifteen  of  the  men  had  taken  their  de¬ 
parture. 

They  all  did  not  have  horses,  but  they  went  on  foot,  head¬ 
ing  for  the  nearest  mining  camp,  which  w’as  over  thirty  miles 
distant. 

By  noon  there  were  bnly  seven  or  eight  men  left  there, 
and  they  declared  that  they  thought  they  could  pick  up  con¬ 
siderable  dust  if  they  remained  a  while  longer. 

The  storekeeper  was  one  of  them,  and  he  said  he  would 
have  to  wait  until  he  got  hi^  wagon  repaired  in  order  to  get 
away. 

“I  reckon  that’s  all  right,”  Wild  said  to  them.  “Stay  here 
as  long  as  you  like.  But  you  can  bet  your  life  that  this  is  a 
pretty  good  sort  of  camp  now,  as  far  as  law  and  order  go.” 

“There  ain’t  no  mistake  about  that,”  the  storekeeper  an¬ 
swered,  with  a  grin.  “But  when  it  comes  to  business,  I 
reckon  there  won’t  be  no  m6re  here.  I’ll  be  glad  enough  to 
git  away.” 

Our  friends  ate  their  dinner  as  usual,  and  then  lightly 
talked  Viver  what  had  happened  since  they  arrived  at  Jumper 
Flat. 

A  little  after  one  o’clock  they  mounted  their  horses  and 
left  the  place,  going  back  by  the  way  they  came.  ^ 

With  them  were  Roaring  Harry  and  his  pard  and  Joe 
Hedge,  who  declared  that  he  was  going  as  far  as  the  nearest 
town  or  mining  camp. 

“Misler  Wild,”  Hop  said,  when  they  were  out  of  sight^of^ 
the  worst  camp  of  all,  “me  velly  muchee  solly>” 

“What  are  you  sorry  for.  Hop?”  v 

“Me  wantee  makee  Jennie  showee  velly  nicee  tlick,  so  be.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Hop.  You  can  put  Jennie’s  tricks  off 
until  some  other  time..  I  reckon  the  performance  wouldn’t 
have  been  appreciated  greatly,  anyhow.  Too  much  has  hap¬ 
pened  this  morning  for  that.” 

“Allee  light,  Misler  Wild.  Evelythling  allee  light.  But  me 
velly  muchee  solly.” 

“What  are  you  sorry  about  now,  heathen?”  Cheyenne 
Charlie  asked  sharply. 

“Me  solly  ’boutee  um  tanglefoot.  Misler  Wild  and  Misler 
Jim  shootee  um  ballel  full  of  holes.” 

“Well,  it  sorter  was  a  shame  to  let  so  much  good  tanglefoot 
go  to  waste.  Hop,”  and  the  scout  nodded  and  laughed.  “But 
I  reckon  you  ain’t  without  any  at  this  very  minute.” 

“Lat  light,  Misler  Charlie.  Me  gottee  bottle,  so  be,”  and  the 
clever  Chinee  patted  his  coat  where  it  bulged  at  one  side. 

“Oh!  1  knowed  you  wouldn’t  leave  a  minin’  camp  without 
some  tanglefoot,  heathen.  Drinkin’  that  stuff  an’  gamblin’  will 
be  the  ruination  of  you  yet.  If  it  w^asn’t  that  you  had  so  many 
good  points  about  you;  I  wouldn’t  have  nothin’  to  do  with 
you.”  . 

“Lat  allee  light,  Misler  Charlie.  Me  velly  smartee  Chinee. 
You  comee  and  kissee  Jennie,  and  len  evelytling  be  allee  light.” 

This  provoked  a  laugh  at  the  scout’s  expense. 

But  he  took  it  good-naturedly,  and*  there  w'as  much  repartee 
between  the  two  all  the  way  to  the  mining  camp  they  struck 
a  little  before  dark. 

This  place  happened  to  be  quite  a  different  camp  from 
Jumper  Flat,  and  when  he  had  looked  it  over  Roaring  Harry 
decided  to  stop  there. 

The  other  men  did  so,  too,  but  Young  Wild  West  and  his 
friends  thought  it  would  be  a  little  too  tame  for  them  there, 
so  they  remained  until  the  following  mc/!ning  and  then  hit 
the  trail  southw'ard. 

They  felt  certain  that  they  would  run  into  another  adventure 
before  very  long,  and  bent  upon  doing  so,  they  continued  on 
over  the  rough  mountain  trail. 

But  they  had  certainly  reformed  the  Worst  Camp  of  All, 
even  though  it  had  “busted  up,"  as  Charlie  put  it.  Young 
Wild  West  had  given  it  straight,  and  when  he  did  that  good 
results  were  sure  to  follow’. 

» 

Next  w’eek’s  issue  w’ill  contain  “YOUNG  WILD  WEST  GUN¬ 
NING  FOR  GUNMEN;  OR,  ARIETTA  AND  THE  GREASER 
RUFFIANS.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


The  coldest  inhabited  countr}^  in  the  world  is  said  to  be 
^  A  erkhoyaonsk,  in  Siberia,  In  January,  1888,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  recorded  90.4  degrees  below  zero.  This  is  the 
,  lowest  temperature  ever  known  in  the  world,  before  or 
*  since.  In  thjs  same  region  the  average  temperature  for 
January  last  was  nearly  64  degrees  below  zero.  The  town 
is  330  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  during  the  entire 
winter  the  weather  is  calm  and  clear. 


ir  To  win  the  value  of  the  animal,  $55,  John  Gross,  a  farm 
hand  for  Henry  Dworak  of  Casco,  Wis.,  carried  a  calf 
weighing  122  pounds  two  miles  without  putting  the  calf 
down  to  the  ground  to  rest.  Dworak  told  Gross  to  harness 
a  team  tc^take^  the  calf  to  town.  The  farm  hand  said  he 
would  not  harness  a  team  for  such  a  IHtle  load,  that  he 
could  carry  the  calf  to  town.  Dworak  then  told  him  he 
could  have  the  price  the  calf  brought  for  veal  if  he  per- 
"  formed  the  feat.  ' 


Impatient  at  the  slow  processes  of  legal  procedure,  Mrs. 

■  E.  M.  Taylor,  a  photographer,  horsewhipped  C.  A.  Marcey, 
[  principal  of  the  Fillimore  Grammar  School,  near  Oxnard, 
‘  Cal.,  because  the  teacher  had  administered  corporal  punish- 
t  ment  to  her  son.  Mrs.  Taylor  had  reported  the  whipping  of 

'  -  her  son  to  the  district  attorney  of  Ventura  County,  but 

said  she  could  not  wait.  She  met  Marcey  on  the'  street, 
Y-''  landed  a  pivot  blow  which  stunned  the  pedagogue  and  then 
lashed  him  severely  with  a  horsewhip. 

^  * 

i  - 

j  Mrs.  John  F.  Martin  of  Hew  York  was  robbed  the  other 
,  evening  of  jewelry  valued  at  $32,000  at  a  hotel  on  the 
Place  AYndome,  Paris,  where  she  is  staying.  Mrs.  Martin 
recently  changed  from  the  room  she  had  been  occupying, 
which  overlooked  a  side  street,  to  one  on  the  Place  Yen- 
dome.  She  carried  her  smaller  belongings  to  her  new 
apartment  herself  and  placed  her  jewels,  wrapped  in  a 
handkerchief,  on  the  table.  When  she  went  to  hen  rooi^  to 
dress  for  dinner  they  were  no  longer  there.  An  exhaustive 
search  was  made,  but  they  were  not  found  and  Mrs.  Martin 
informed  the  police.  Xavier  Guichard,  head  of  the  crimi- 
oal  investigation  department,  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
case,  but  so  far  without  finding  any  clue. 


Part  of  a  twelve-inch  ^hell  came  dangerously  near 
striking  the  yacht  Mayflower  with  President  Wilson  on 
board,  while  the  vessel  was  proceeding  up  the  Potomac 
Tiiver  en  route  to  Washington  from  Norfolk,  recently.  The 
shell  was  fired  from  the  Indian  Head  proving  grounds, 
wfiere  scores  of  big  and  little  guns  are  tested  each  week. 
The  President  was  sitting  aft  with  his  physician.  Dr.  Cary 
Gravson,  when  the  reverberating  report  of  the  gun  was 
heard.  Almost  at  the*  same  time  a  ptrt  of  the  death-deal¬ 
ing  projectile  pas.sed  over  the  Mayflower  and  fell  in  the 
water  three  hundred  feet  away.  The  President  did  not 
=  how  anv  signs  of  far,  but  declared  that  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  do  away  with  the  testing  of  guns  at  Indian  Head. 


Alfred  Meyers  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  a  cottage  on 
Oriental  avenue,  Atlantic  City,  went  bathing  early* the  other 
morning  off  New  Hampshire  avenue.  When  he  turned  to 
swim  back  to  shore  he  was  too  exhausted  to  make  headway 
and  yelled  for  help.  Dorio  Leslie,  seventeen,  and  his  big 
St.  Bernard,  Spud,  were  playing  on  the  beach.  Boy  and 
dog  plunged  to  the  rescue  and  reached  the  drowning  man. 
Leslie  placed  Meyers’  hands  on  the  dog’s  collar  and  helped 
support  him  on  the  way  to  shore.  It  was  all  boy  and  dog 
could  do  to  keep  Meyers  from  sinking,  and  all  were  swept 
down  two  blocks  before  tliey  reached  the  beach.  ^All  were 
exhausted. 


There  were  eighty-one  cases  of  intoxication  in  the  public 
schools  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  in  the  last  year,  according  to  a 
report  submitted  to  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  Ulysses 
S.  Wheeler  by  Truant  OflB.cer  Herman  F.  Weber  the  other 
day.  The  report  contained  this  statement:  “Number  of 
children  under  the  influence  of  liquor  reported  to  the  at¬ 
tendance  officer  by  teachers,  81.”  Mr.  Weber’s  theory  is 
that  the  boys  pick  elderberries  ‘and  get  drunk  from  the 
wine  made  from  them.  The  Mayor,  though,  believes  that 
the  parents  are  responsible,  and  that  they  serve  wine  and 
beer  with  their  meals.  Practically  all  of  the  children  who 
showed  signs  of  alcoholic  drowsiness  attend  schools  in  tene¬ 
ment  districts  of 'the  city,  where  the  foreign  population  is 
large. 


Barnett  Gelford,  a  fruit  dealer  at  893  Dekalb  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  read  about  the  suspension  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  banks  recently  and  it  made  him  fear  for  $800  he 
had  in  a  Williamsburg  savings  bank.  He  consulted  a 
friend,  who  advised  him  to  withdraw  his  funds  and  hide 
them  in  his  house.  Gelford  did  this  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  wife  and  he  placed  the  money  in  the  kitchen 
range,  wherein  there  hadn’t  been  a  fire  for  several  weeks? 
Gelford’s  wife  had  occasion  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  range. 
Gelford  arrived  just  as  the  flames  were  flaring  up.  He 
shouted  in  terror.  Pails  of  water  were  poured  over  the 
flames  and  when  the  fire  was  out  only  $100  in  crumbled 
greenbacks  were  recovered. 


Burton  E.  Baker,  inventor  of  the  X-ray  tube  and  other 
machines  of  that  type,  died  at  his  home  in  Imlay  street, 
Hlartford,  Conn.,  July  10,  following  an  illness  since  last 
September.  No  less  than  nine  operations  were  made  by 
doctors  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Hartford  in  a  vain 
effort  to  save  his  life.  He  wa^wirtually  a  victim  of  constant 
exposure  io  the  X-rays,  but  despite  warnings  of  his  danger 
four  years  ago  he  kept  at  his  work.  Among  the  surgeons 
who  have  operated  upon  Baker  are  Dr.  W.  E.  Clark  and 
Professor  I)e  Costa,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr. 
E.  W.  Caldwell,  Dr.  Edward  TTiiis  and  Dr.  lionert  Abbe, 
of  New  York  City,  who  used  radium.  Baker  wnis  born  in 
New  Britain,  August  19,  1870.  He  received  only  a  com¬ 
mon  school  education  and  became  interested  in  science  in 
his  early  days. 
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BADTOWN  BOYS 


- OR - - 

UP  AGAINST  THE  WORLD 


By  DICK  ELLISON 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  IX  (continued) 

Nor  did  Buck  think  much  about  any  of  these  things  as 
he  hurried  along  among  the  cottonwoods  by  the  creek, 
heading  for  the  big  mine  building  which  loomed  up  ahead. 

The  Silver  Star  was  located  right  on  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  and  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  big  frame 
buildings. 

There  were  three  shafts  with  their  frame  houses  over 
them,  a  large  ore  house,  a  crushing  mill,  not  run  at  present, 
for  this  required  a  skill  which  none  of  the  toughs  pos¬ 
sessed,  an  engine  house,  an  office  building  and  a  barn. 

All  these  were  close  together,  the  ore  house,  which  was 
the  largest  of  the  buildings,  being  directly  on  the  creek. 

As  Buck  drew  near,  came  out  from  the  cottonwoods  and 
looked  toward  the  group  of  buildings,  he  could  not  see  a 
soul,  but  there  was  a  light  in  among  the  lower  windows  of 
the  office  building,  and  he  headed  straight  for  it,  coming 
up  to  the  window  without  meeting  any  one. 

The  shade  was  drawn  and  Buck  could  not  look  in,  but 
when  he  knocked  on  the  door,  which  was  locked,  he  im¬ 
mediately  heard  some  one  moving  inside. 

Immediately  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  there  stood 
Big  Horn  Bill  with  a  face  as  dark  and  anxious  as  a  man’s 
could  well  be. 

'‘Hello,  boy!  You  here?  Where’s' your  partner?”  he 
demanded,  roughly.  “My  orders  were  for  you  both  to 
come.” 

“He  stayed  behind  to  look  after  the  store,”  replied 
Buck.  « Isaacson  is  worse.  I  think  he  is  dying.  I - ”  ♦ 

“Thunder  and  guns !  Burning  blue  blazes !  When  I 
give  an  order  I  expect  to  have  it  obeyed !”  roared  Bill, 
seizing  Buck*  by  the  collar  and  dragging  him  through  the 
door,  which^he  slammed  behind  the  boy,  the  door  imme¬ 
diately  fastening  itself  with  the  spring  lock. 

For  once  Big  Horn  Bill  missed  his  mark. 

Buck  had  a  fierce  temper  of  his  own.  He  was  not  at  all 
the  boy  to  stand  such  treatment  as^this. 

He  wriggled  out  of  the  gra^p  of  the  big  tough  like  an 
eel,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  pushed  him  against  the 
wall. 

And  Buck  was  strong,  too. 

He  had  caught  the  follow  right. 

If  Bill  bad  bandied  himself  other  than  he  did,  it  might 
have  gone  very  hard  with  him,  for  Buck  was  in  no  mood 
to  stand  any  fooling  thon. 

Rut  the  big  tougli  clianged  liis  tactics  instantly 

“Let  go  of  me,  Buck  Bryson,”  he  said,  mildly.  “Let 


go„  my  boy.  I  apologize.  I  was  dead  wTong.  I  won’t 
treat  you  that  'way  again.” 

Buck  let  go,  and  he  was  half  afraid  to,  too,  but  he 
immediately  knew  that  he  had  made  no  mistako, 

“I  don’t  allow  aipy  man  to  handle  me  like*that,”  he  said. 
“I  came  here  because  you  asked  me  to;  treat  me  civily, 
and  I’ll  do  the  same  by  you,  that’s  all.” 

“Right,”  said  Bill,  as  quietly  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  “Come  in.” 

He  threw  open  an  inner  door  and  ushered  Buck  into  a 
handsomely  furnished  office,  which  Senator  Starr  had 
fitted  up  at  a  great  expense,  for  the  use  of  his  superin¬ 
tendent. 

A  handsome  lamp  burned  on  the  desk  at  which  Bill 
seated  himself,  motioning  to  Buck  to  sit  down  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side. 

But  Buck  was  still  “mad”  and  he  preferred  to  stand. 

“There’s  another  reason  why  I  came  alone,”  he  said, 
throwing  down  the  letter.  “x4  man  brought  this  to  the 
store  to-night.  x4fter  I  read  it  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  so  I  divided  up  and  came  alone.  I  want  to  do  the 
best  I  can.” 

“I  believe  you,  boy — you  did  that  wdien  you  jumped  in 
to  help  my  brother  up  at  the  barrier  last  night.” 

“Your  brother!” 

“Yms;  Long  Ike  is 'my  brother.  I  know  all  that  hap¬ 
pened  there.  Buck  Bryson,  and  I  know  that  you  and  your 
partner  flicl  not  get  into  the  valley  of  the  Big  Horn  by  the 
regular  way ;  how  then,  did  you  get  in  ?” 

It  was  no  use  to  try  to  conceal  anything  from  this 
man. 

Buck  told  the  truth. 

“Ha!  You  know  that  secret  then.  Boy,  who  are  you? 
Who  sent  you  and  your  partner  here?” 

“Sent  us  here!”  replied  Buck.  “Why  we  just  came. 
We  are  only  a  couple  of  boys  from  Badtown  looking  for 
work.” 

“Well,  YOU  have  struck  it.  Can  von  drive  a  team?” 

“Sure.” 

& 

“Heav}’  wagon?”  ^ 

“Of  course.” 

“Y^ou  are  afraid  of  nothing.  I  needn’t  ask  you  that. 
It  isu't  every  one  who  would  dare  to  attack  Big  Horn 

Bill,  and  you  did  that:  but  what  about  a  dozen  like  him _ 

would  you  dare  to  face  such  a  crowd  ?*' 

“Would  if  I  bad  to." 

“By  thunder,  I  believe  you.  Didn't  you  do  it  for 
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my  poor  brother?  Didn't  you  do  it  for  that  wretched 
Isaai-son?  Bov,  will  you  do  it  for  me?” 

“For  you?  Why,  you  are  the  boss  of  the  whole  business 
bore  I"  cried  Buck. 

“Was  once — am  not  now!”  replied  Bill,  hurriedly. 
‘‘Buck  Brvson,  look  here!'^ 

He  seized  the  lamp,  and,  unlocking  a  closet  door,  led 
the  way  through  a  passage  into  a  room  lined  with  plates 
of  steel. 

“What  do  you  see  here,  Buck?”  he  demanded,  eagerly, 
‘^hat  do  you  see  here?” 

"'What  do  I  see?  Wliy,  a  lot  of  bags  piled  up,  that’s  all 
there  is  here,  boss,”  replied  Buck. 

‘‘All,  eh?  All!”  cried  Bill.  suppose  they  never 
put  anything  in  bags  down  in  Badtown ;  open  one.  Look ! 
Boy,  you  are  up  against  half  a  million  in  gold,  and  half 
of  it  goes  to  you  and  your  partner — yes,  half !  1  mean  all 
I  say,  if  you  will  only  help  me  to-night.” 


CHAPTEE  X. 

A 

A  BARGAIN  WITH  BIG  HORN  BILL. 

All  this  time  Big  Horn  Bill  had  been  holding  the  letter 
in  his  hand  unopened. 

He  now  closed  the  door  of  the  treasure-room  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  desk.  ^ 

Every  bit  of  the  excitement  which  he  had  shown,  he 
left  behind  him  with  the  bags  of  gold. 

“  Sit  down.  Buck  Bryson,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  chair 
on  the  other  side  of  the  desk.  “Sit  down  and  we  will  talk 
the  situation  over.  What  is  this  letter  you  gave  me  ?” 

“Eead  it  and  see,”  replied  Buck.  “You  will  under¬ 
stand  better,  then,  why  I  came  alone.” 

Big  Horn  Bill  read  the  letter  and,  crurnpling  it  up  in 
his  hand,  threw  it  into  the  waste-basket  which  stood  be¬ 
side  the  desk. 

“I  never  wrote  that  letter.  Buck,”  he  said.  ' 

“That  is  what  I  thought,  sir.” 

“Don’t  ‘sir’  me,  boy.  I  am  as  rough  and  tough  as  they 
make  ’em.  You  have  done  me  a  great  service.  You  have 
stood  up  and  fought  for  my  brother  Ike,  the  only  person 
in  the  world  for  whom  I  care  a  button.  You  are  my 
friend  now,  or  rather,  I  would  like  to  have  it  so.  Call 
me  Bill.” 

“All  right,”  complied  Buck,  wondering  what  all  this 
was  leading  up  to.  “I’m  out  to  help  you.  I’ll  do  what¬ 
ever  you  say.” 

“Well,  I’m  right  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  Buck.  How, 
about  this  letter;  I  suppose  you  haven’t  the  faintest  idea 
what  it  really  means?”  ' 

“Xot  the  least  in  the  world.” 

“I’ll  tell  you.  It’s  a  part  of  a  plot  to  down  me.  By 
bringing  this  letter  here  promptly  the  way  you  did,  you 
have  done  me  a  great  service.  You  have  shown  me  that 
1  am  dead  right  in  my  suspicion  that  my  enemies  propose 
to  act  to-night,” 

•H'nn'r  we  head  th(;m  off.  Bill?’'  said  Buck,  so  heartily 
that  the  r.ig  tough  leaned  forward  and  pressed  his  hand. 

“Thank  you,  boy,”  he  said.  “That’s  the  way  I  like  to 
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hear  you  talk.  It’s  right  hearty  and  shows  that  3"ou  mean 
just  what  you  say.  We  must  head  them  off  and  we  can. 
Xow  listen  to  my  stor/.  It’s  ratlier  a  long  one,  but  until 
you  hoar  it  you  can’t  possibly  understand  how  I’m  fixed 
here  at  Big  Horn,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  do 
that  before  you  can  hel})  me  as  I  want  you  to — see?” 

“I  see,”  replied  Buck.  “I’ll  listen  to  whatever  you 
have  to  say.” 

Big  Horn  Bill  then  began  as  follows : 

“I’m  a  tough.  Buck.  I’m  a  bad  man;  as  bad  as  they 
make  ’em.  I  don’t  deny  it  and  I  don’t  propose  to  do  any 
different  from  what  I  always  have  done.  1  tell  you  this 
at  the  start  because  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am 
no  saint,  nor  no  psalm  singer,  but  just  a  bad  man  from 
way  back. 

“That’s  the  beginning.  How,  about  matters  here  in 
Big  Horn.  I’ll  cut  that  there  short. 

“Who  owns  these  here  mines  of  the  Silver  Star?  They 
belong  by  right  to  one  Senator  Starr,  who  runs  the  coal 
mines  down  at  Coalton — by  the  wav,  that’s  where  vour 
Badtown  is.  Do  you  know  the  man,  boy  ?” 

Big  Horn  Bill  turned  on  Buck  almost  fiercelvx 

The  thought  had  occurred  to  him  for  the  first  time. 

Buck  was  ready  for  him,  however. 

“Of  course  I  know  him,”  he  said.  “I  used  to  work  in 
his  mine.  He  bounced  me  and  my  partner  for  nothing. 
Just  because  we  happened  to  live  in  Badtown.  That’s 
how  I  came  to  be  up  against  the  world  and  looking  around 
for  a  job.” 

“Oh,  I  see.  Ho  love  lost  between  you?” 

“I  should  say  not.” 

“Good  enough!  Well,  here’s  for  the  rest  of  the  story: 
A  lot  of  us  fellows  came  down  into  this  here  camp  and 
cleaned  it  out.  We  did  up  the  super  and  some  others,  and 
we  drove  the  rest  away.  We  took  possession  of  the  mines 
and  we  made  laws  to  suit  ourselves  and  put  every  man  to 
work  who  was  willing  to  stay  here  on  the  co-operative  plan. 
We  blocked  up  the  barrier  and  since  then  we  have  run 
things  to  suit  ourselves.  I  say  we,  but  it  was  me  that  did 
the  most  if  it.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  leaders  they  have 
been  killed  off  one  way  and  another  and  now  I’m  alone. 
•My  brother  never  took  the  lead,  he  just  followed  me,  but 
since  three  weeks  ago  we  have  pulled  together  because  there 
came  a  change  over  some  of  these  fellows  here.  They  are  a 
bad  lot.  They  got  tired  of  having  me  boss  them  and  they 
are  about  ready  to  do  me  up  and  take  hold  themselves.  I 
got  scared.  I  own  it.  I  sent  Ike  out  last  night  on  busi¬ 
ness,  to  meet  some  of  my  outside  friends  at  the  relay  house 
and  talk  matters  over.  A  gang  laid  for  him  at  the  bar¬ 
rier,  but  he  fought  his  way  through.  You  know  the  rest. 
Ike  wasn’t  killed,  thanks  to  you  and  your  partner.  He  is 
badly  done  up,  though,  and  he  may  die,  but  they  got  him 
away  safely  and  one  of  them  managed  to  come  in  by  thoj 
way  you  came  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  He  went  back 
again  this  morning.  And  now.  Buck  Bryson,  I  stand  alone 
here.  I  haven’t  one  friend  in  the  camp  and  to-night  they! 
mean  to  do  me  up  for  sure.  A  fellow  named  Jake  Savage 
is  at  the  head  of  the  plot  and  just  so  sure  as  wo  two  are 
sitting  in  this  here  office,  just  so  sure  my  time  is  come  if 
I  don’t  light  out  of  Big  Horn.” 

“And  if  you  go,  what  happens?”  asked  Buck. 

(To  be  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

I 


GERMANS  BUY  RADIUM. 

It  is  reported  that  the  German  emissaries  who  came  to 
London  seeking  radium  have  bought  every  available 
gramme  of  the  British  supply,  which  is  only  an  eighth  of 
the  quantity  wanted.  They  paid  cash  down.  The  present 
price  of  radium  is  equivalent  to  $2,400,000  an  ounce. 


BOY^S  FOOT  CAUGHT  IN  SIDEWALK  GRATING. 

"WTiile  his  distracted  parents  kept  up  a  running  fire  of 
fruitless  suggestions  and  curious  crowds  swarmed  around 
him,  despite  the  efforts  of  a  squad  of  police,  John  Insel- 
berg,  seven  years  old,  stood  a  prisoner  for  more  than  four 
hours  in  front  of  his  home  at  2072  Clintoif  Avenue,  The 
Bronx,  New  York,  the  other  night  with  his  foot  in  a  grat¬ 
ing.  He  was  released  after  the  framework  about  the  open¬ 
ing  had  been  cut  away. 

The  child  discovered  the  hole  in  the  sidewalk  and  stuck 
his  foot  in  it  by  way  of  investigation.  After  he  had  pulled 
and  wriggled  for  twenty  minutes  he  began  to  cry  and  a 
crowd  collected.  Patrolman  L}Tich  of  the  Tremont  sta¬ 
tion  then  came  along.  He  worked  over  the  boy^s  foot  from 
5  o’clock  to  a  little  after  9  o’clock  before  he  could  release 
the  youngster.  ^ 


WOULD  PRESERATH  TALL  MEN. 

Eugenics  of  war  was  the  subject  of  an  address  delivered 
lately  by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Stanford 
University,  California,  at  Sunderland  House,  Mayfair,  the 
residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

Dr.  Jordan  put  his  point  succinctly  in  these  words;  ‘^Tf 
a  nation  disposes  in  war  of  its  men  over  six  feet  high  in 
time  it  will  not  have  any  men  over  six  feet  high.  There  is 
no  nation  which  is  to-day  what  it  might  have  been  if  /it 
had  chosen  its  best  men  for  survival  instead  of  for 
slaughter.” 

Continuing,  Dr.  Jordan  said  it  may  be  that  massacre 
is  less  harmful  than  war  in  the  long  run.  If  we  had  the 
skulls  of  all  the  men  who  died  in  the  Napoleonic  wars 
they  would  make  a  pyramid  upward  twenty-five  times  the 
height  of  any  building  in  Europe.  Dr.  Jordan  concluded 
with  the  axiom  from  Benjamin  Franklin  that  wars  are 
not  paid  for  in  war  time;  the  bill  comes  later. 


RUSSIA  TO  GRAB  MONGOLIA. 

In  the  attitude  of  Russia  with  regard  to  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia  is  taken  to  mean  a  return  by  Russia  to  her  bold  plan 
of  making  Outer  Mongolia  a  Russian  dependency.  It  was 
with  surprise  and  some  skepticism  that  officials  at  Wash¬ 
ington  heard  recently  from  China  that  an  agreement  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  both  China  and  Russia  had  been  reached. 

It  is  known  that  the  agreement  fell  far  short  of  meet¬ 
ing  China’s  real  wishes,  and  it  was  believed  that  China 
was  merely  making  the  most  of  the  inevitable.  Now  Rus¬ 
sia  has  suddenly  reversed  her  position  and  has  assumed  an 
attitude  more  determined  than  ever.  In  the  opinion  of 
those  familiar  with  the  situation,  this  means  the  complete 


loss  of  Mongolia  to  China,  and  in  reality  the  acquisition  of  ^ 
Outer  Mongolia  by  Russia.  Of  course,  this  amounts  to  a 
rejection  |Of  John  Hay’s  famous  policy  of  the  ‘Territorial  i 
integrity  and  the  administrative  entity  of  China,”  but  so 
far  as  can  be  seen  the  United ‘States  is  now  powerless  in 
the  situation. 

While  it  is  generally  recognized  that  China  is  being  im-  j 
posed  upon,  it  is  not  considered  likely  that  any  power  will  1 
step  in  to  help  China,  as  did  Mr.  Hay  in  1900.  None  of  i 
the  European  nations  is  in  a  position  to  do  so.  i 


OLD  BATTLESHIPS. 

Within  a  few  years  all  of  the  first-class  battleships  that 
fought  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  with  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  probably  will  have  been  destroyed  by  the  shells  of 
the  great  dreadnaughts  and  superdreadnaughts  of  the 
present  Atlantic  fleet.  The  Texas,  which  Commander 
Philips  caused  to  fight  gloriously,  has  met  her  doom  al¬ 
ready  in  this  way,  and  now  there  is  a  well-founded  report 
that  the  battleship  Indiana,  which  was  one  of  Sampson’s 
first-line  ships  at  Santiago,  is  to  be  dismantled  of  her  guns 
and  towed  for  some  convenient  spot  where  she  can  be  used 
as  a  target  for  the  newer  and  mightier  ships  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Delaware,  Michigan,  Florida  and  Connecticut 
types. 

For  almost  two  years,  off  and  on,  the  battleships  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet  have  been  firing  at  the  hull  of  the  old  Texas 
until  to-day  there  is  little  of  the  Texas  that  could  be  made 
use  of  as  a  target,  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  naval 
target  w'ork  are  looking  about  for  something  to  t*ke  the 
place  of  that  famous  ship  of  1898.  And  it  is  said  that 
they  have  about  decided  that  the  Indiana,  to  build  and 
equip  which  the  government  spent  $5,983,371,  has  been 
tentatively  selected  aa  the  next  ship  that  will  be  offered 
as  a  sacrifice  to  shpw  what  the  gunners  of  the  great  At¬ 
lantic  fleet  can  do. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the  keel  of  the  Indiana  was  laid, 
and  the  newspapers  printed  long  articles  descriptive  of 
the  mighty  offensive  and  defensive  power  of  the  ship  that 
was  then  dubbed  “the  coming  queen  of  the  seas.’’  Four 
years  later  the  Indiana  was  finished  and  turned  over  to 
the  government.  The  following  April,  1896,  the  Indiana 
steamed  for  the  first  time  into  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and 
went  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  where  she  was  visited 
by  thousands,  all  of  whom  “looked,  marveled,  and  admired 
the  wonderful  floating  fortress.” 

Thenifollowed  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Oregon,  the 
last  named  being  the  ship  referred  to  as  probably  the  only 
one  which  will  not  meet  the  fate  of  the  Texas.  All 
America  rejoiced  and  boasted  of  their  country's  possession 
of  what  was  then  believed  to  be  the  finest  fighting  trio  on 
any  sea. 

But  the  Indiana  has  long  since  become  obsolete,  and 
when  she  goes  to  her  last  anchorage  to  await  the  Ivhu- 
jbardment  of  the  ships  of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  she  probablv 
will  go  under  a  name  other  than  Indiana. 
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CHAPTEE  VI  (continued) 

“Well,  I’m  a  gentleman,  and  don’t  you  forget  it!” 

“All  right,  theh.  Keep  to  your  work  like  a  gentleman 
and  let  other  people  alone.” 

Whereupon  Martin  blurted  out^a  few  profane  expres¬ 
sions,  whereupon  Hennessey  drew  his  revolver  and  ordered 
him  to  hurry  off  the  ranch  with  all  the  speed  he  could 
command.  .  - 

>  r'^  . 

Carl  was  not  at  the  house  at  the  time,  but  had  he  been 
there  he  certainly  would  have  been  equally  ^as  energetic 
as  Hennessey  himself. 

All  the  other  painters  quit  work  at  once,  saying  if  Martin 
left  they  would  go,  too. 

“Then  get  out,  every  coyote  of  you!”  exclaimed  the  did 
man.  “And  be  in  a  hurry  about  it,  too !” 

The.  foreman  tried  to*  patch  up  a  peace,  and  sent  for 
Carl,  who  was  about  three  miles  away,  out  on  the  range. 

Carl  hurried  back  to  the  house,  and  whnn  told  what  had 
happened,  he  remarked :  • 

“Y"ou  did  right,  Mr.  Hennessey.  Let  Martin  go.  If  the 
others  want  to  go  with  him,  let  them  go,  too.” 

“Well,  they’ll  make  trouble  for  you  if  you  go  that 
length,”  remarked  the  foreman,  who  was  anxious  for  peace. 

“Oh,  no!  They  will  only  make  trouble  for  themselves. 
We  have  got  men  enough  on  the  place  to  protect  it  from 
blackguards.” 

“'They’ll  put  a  boycott  on  your  house  and  you  can’t  get 
it  painted,”  the  painter  exclaimed. 

“I’ll  take  tlie  chaiices  on  that.  There  are  thousands  of 
painters  in  the  country.  I  can  get  all  I  want  from  oilier 
cities,  and  if  those  fellows  do  any  boycotting  they’ll  do  it 
at  long  range.  If  they  come  on  this  ranch  to  interfere 
with  them,  they’ll  be  on  my  property,  and  some  of  them 
will  be  planted.  Martin  must  go,  and  if  the  others  sym¬ 
pathize  with  him,  they  are  not  the  kind  of  men  I  'want  to 
work  for  me,  for  they  say  by  their  actions  that  I  will  not 
be  permitted  to  protect  my  sister  and  her  guest.” 

“Mr.  C  ameron,  let  me  settle  it?”  the  foreman  asked, 
“I^erhaps  I  can  make  Martin  apologize.” 

“J  don't  want  any  apology  from  him,  nor  from  the  others. 
But  if  they  want  to  stay  they  can  do  so.  Martin  can’t. 
Jjht  them  decide  at  once,  and  I'll  have  a  wagon  ready 
to  take  them  to  Claremont  if  they  prefer  to  go.” 

The  foreman  had  a  talk  with  Martin  and,  the  other 
nainters  joine^l  in,  too;  some  of  them  scored  the  young 
painter  for  his  conduct,  and  they  came  near  having  a  fight 
an.ong  them.selves.  The  wrangle  went  on  for  nearly  an 


hour.  Martin  professed  a  willingness  to  apologize,  but  the 
foreman  told  him  that  young  Cameron  would  not  receive  it. 

“What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  who  won’t  receive  an  apol¬ 
ogy  V’f  one  of  the  other  painters  asked. 

“Oh;  I  guess  he’d  receive  the  apology  when  made  in  thej 
right  spirit,  but  he  understands  full  well  that  any  apology 
from  Martin  would  be  for  the^  purpose  of  keeping  his  job.” 

“He  has  no  right  to  question  his  motive,”  said  another. 
“An  apology  is  an  apology,  and  a  gentleman  should  receive 
it.”  ^  , 

Carl  overheard  some  of  tlie  conversation,  and  suddenly 
he  walked  up  to  the  group  of  angry  painters  and  sung  out :  j 

“Mr.  Eoreman,  make  out  a  bill  for  what  is  due  your' 
men,  and  you  can  have  the  money  at  once.  They  don’t 
seem  to  be  disposed  to  go  on  with  the  work.  I’ve  ordered  I 
a  wagon  hitched  up  and  they  can  return  to  Claremont  at 
once.” 

One  of  the  painters  looked  him  in  the  face  for  about 
a  minute  and  then  blurted  out: 

“Well,  you’ve  got  nerve!” 

“Plenty  of  it,”  said  Carl. 

“So  have  I !”  said  the  other,  rushing  at  him  with  a  two- 
gallon  bucket  of  paint,  which  he  aimed  at  his  head." 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

liO^V  CAUL  FACED  THE  PAINTERS. 

As  the  painter  raised  the  heavy  bucket  of  paint,  menac¬ 
ingly,  at  Carl,  the  latter  looked  him  straight  in  the  face 
and  said : 

“You’d  better  keep  cool,  sir,  or  you’ll  find  yourself  a 
dead  .man,  quite  a  distance  from  your  home.  I’m  not 
armed,  but  if  you  start  a  tight  you  can’t  get  off  this  ranen 
alive.” 

“Ko,”  said  Hennessey,  drawing  his  revolver,  “for  I’ll 
kill  him  where  he  stands!” 

“I  guess  we  can  do  some  shooting,  too!”  said  another, 
and  three  of  them  drew  revolvers. 

Instantly  three  other  nieii  employed  on  the  place  ran 
forward  with  their  weapons  ready  for  instant  use. 

“Put  up  your  guns,  boys,”  said  Carl,  very  coolly.  “These 
fellows  are  only  playing  a  bluff.” 

His  nerve  and  coolness  staggered  tlie  painters,  and  they 
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put  up  their  weapons  when  they  saw  the  cowboys  doing  the 
same  tiling. 

“Mr.  Fo  reman,  make  out  the  bill  for  these  men,’'  said 
('arl,  ‘‘and  you  can  have  the  monev  at  once.*’ 

V 

The  foreman  had  only  to  count  the  number  of  days  they 
had  been  at  work  to  get  at  the  amount  that  was  due. 

(’arl  went  into  the  house,  and  a  few  minutes  later  re¬ 
turned  with  the  money,  whicli  he  handed  the  foreman. 

“Now,  Mr.  Foreman,  if  you  wish  to  remain  you  can  do 
so,  for  I  find  no  fault  with  vou  in  this  matter.” 

“I  shall  have  to  go  with  the  men,  sir,”  said  the  foreman, 
“or  they’d  make  trouble  for  me  at  my  home.  There  is  a 
painters’  union  there,  where  we  claim  that  the  concern 
of  one  is  the  concern  of  all.” 

“All  right;  but  I’d  advise  you -to  have  the  union  adopt 
another  rule,  and  tliat  is,  that  all  members  wdio  don’t  know 
how'  to  behave  themselves  like  gentlemen  should  be  fired 
out.” 

“Do  vou  mean  to  sav  that  I’m  not  a  gentleman?”  the 
fellow'  Martin  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.  You  are  not  only  not  a  gentleman,  but  a  dirty 
blackguard.” 

Martin  at  once  challenged  him  to  fight. 

“Oh,  no!  I  never  figlit  with  one  of  your  stripe,  unless 
I’m  attacked.  You  can’t  say  anything  to  me  that  I  would 
consider  an  insult  at  all,  but  if  you  want  to  take  your 
chances,  you  can  attack  me  inhere  I  stand.” 

“Come  off  of  your  ranch  and  I  will.” 

“The  wagon  is  ready,  sir,”  said  one  of  the  cowboys,  com¬ 
ing  up. 

“Mr.  Hennessey,  call  the  men  in  off  the  range,”  said 
Carl;  and  the  superintendent  of  the  ranch  went  to  one 
of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  cowboys,  where  was  kept  an 
enormous  tin  trumpet,  which  could  be  sounded  and  heard 
as  far  as  the  whistle  of  an  ordinary  steamboat. 

He  blew  three  quick  blasts  oh  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
upward  of  a  score  of  cowboys  were  seen  coming  from  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  at  full  speed,  on  their  bronchos. 

They  dashed  up,  looking  inquiringly  at  Hennessey  and 
'Carl.  ' 

“Men,”  said  Carl,  adressing  them,  “I  discharged  one  of 
these  painters  for  annoying  the  ladies,  and  the  others  have 
struck  and  refused  to  work.  I  paid  them  off,  and  the 
w'agon  is  ready  to  take  them  back  to  Claremont.  1  want 
ten  of  you  to  accompany  the  wagon  as  a  guard;  and  you, 
Mack,  take  command  of  the  guard.  Be  careful,  have  no 
trouble  with  them  unless  they  prefer  to  have  it.  If  they 
do,  use  your  own  judgment.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  the  man  addressed  as  Mack. 

To  Carl’s  surprise,  every  one  of  the  painters  refused  to 
get  in  the  wagon. 

One  of  them,  acting  as  spokesman,  said  that  they  had 
come  there  to  do  the  w'ork,  and  insisted  on  their  right  to 
finish  the  job. 

“You  can’t  do  any  work  for  me.  It’s  too  late,”  said 
Carl.  “If  you  jfrefer  to  walk  to  Claremont  you  can  do  so, 
but  the  guard  will  go  along  with  you,  all  the  same.” 

“Say,  boys,”  said  the  foreman,  “wdiat’s  the  use  of  mak¬ 
ing  trouble?  Get  in  the  wagon  and  weil  all  go  back;  but 
I’ll  do  my  best  to  have  Martin  expelled  from  the  union. 
He  is  the  CAUse  of  all  this,  and  there  isn’t  one  of  you 
who  OAC  blame  Mr.  Cameron  for  what  be  has  done.” 
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Martin  was  very  insolent,  and  one  of  the  cowboys  sprang  . 
from  the  saddle,  rushed  at  him  and  knocked  him  down;  ' 
and  before  he  got  through  with  him  Martin  was  as  humble 
as  Uriah  Heep.  Some  of  his  friends  w'anted  to  interfered 
but  the  cowboys  stood  them  off,  and  they  had  to  stand  there^ 
and  listen  to  the  begging  and  the  humble  apologies  their^ 
insolent  companion  liad  been  forced  to  put  up. 

After  that  they  went  to  the  wagon,  climbed  into  it,' 
making  a  pretty  heavy  load. 

One  of  the  cowboys  drove,  while  ten  others  accompanied^ 
them  as  a  guard.  | 

They  reached  Claremont  in  time  to  catch  the  train  for] 
Denver;  in  fact,  had  but  a  few'  minutes  to  spare.  ) 

By  telegraphing  to  other  tow’ns  Carl  soon  had  painters/ 
enough  on  hand  to  finish  the  job.  But  a  few  days  after; 
they  began  to  work,  a  man  came  down  from  Denver,  sent" 
by  the  painters’  union,  to  try  to  persuade  the  men  to  leave  - 
the  work. 

They  were  non-union  men,  and  merdy  laughed  at  him. 

Hennessey  found  out  that  he  was  a  spy,  and  set  some 
of  the  cowboys  to  shooting  at  him,  ordering  them  to  take  v 
particular  pains  to  miss  him,  and  three  of  them  followed, 
firing  at  him  until  he  reached  Claremont  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  collapse. 

That  was  the  last  that  was  heard  of  the  painters.  , 

Carl  kept  the  men  employed  for  about  six  w^eeks. 

Every  house,  barn  and  stable  on  the  ranch  w'as  painted] 
a  snow  white,  until  it  looked  like  a  beautiful  village.  ;; 

The  painters  were  then  paid  off,  and  they  returned  to 
their  homes,  thoroughly  satisfied.  > 

“My  how'  beautiful  the  place  looks !”  exclaimed  Susie,  ^ 
as  she  gazed  at  the  building  from  her  pretty  little  wagon, 
which  Carl  had  bought  for  her.  She  and  Miss  Walton  were  i 
at  least  a  mile  aw'ay,  dri\'ing  about,  gazing  at  the  cattle  - 
and  occasionally  talking  w’itli  the  cow'boys  w'ho  w'cre  guard-  ■< 
ing  them.  * 

Every  man  on  the  place  by  this  time  was  ready  to  fall  * 
down  and  worship  her  because  of  her  kindness,  simple, 
gentle  ways,  and  utter  unselfishness.  Miss  Walton,  how'-  ^ 
ever,  was  disposed  to  be  more  dignified.  If  she  talked  to 
one  of  the  cowboys  she  w'as  reserved  in  inanner,  whiles 
Susie  laughed  and  chatted  like  a.  little  child.  - 

As  W'as  quite  natural  under  the  circumstances,  manv  - 

'  « 

men  on  other  ranches,  and  dow'u  about  Claremont,  hearing" 
that  the  Sibley  ranch  was  now  owm^d  by  a  vouth  of  eigh¬ 
teen  years,  Avho  had  but  recently  come  out  from  the  East, 
got  it  into  their  heads  that  they  could  make  something  out 
of  his  inexperience  They  came  to  him  witli  all  sorts  of 
propositions  and  offers  of  trade,  but  during  the  few  months 
he  had  been  on  the  ranch  Carl  had  picked  up  a  great  deal 
of  information.  He  would  make  no  trades,  or  sell  anv 
cattle  off  the  ranch,  unless  it  had  first  been  approved  by 
Hennessey. 

One  man  objected  to  Hennessey  having  anv'thing  to  say 
about  a  trade  he  was  trying  to  make  with  the  Vounc  ranch¬ 
man. 

See  hero,  said  C  arl,  ^‘.Mr.  HennesscA'  w*as  with  my 
uncle  before  1  was  Iwrii,  and  he  is  manning  tliis  tiling 
for^me:  so  we  can't  trade  except  through  him.  Were  you 
to  offer  me  one  thousand  dollars  for  tlie  poorest  coat  on 
inA  ranch,  I  wouldn  t  take  it  unless  he  adA'ised  me  to.’’ 

— '  ‘  X  (To  b«  continued) 
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TIMELY  TOPICS 
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When  Mrs.  alter  L.  I^eed^  at  Pandora,  Cal.,  left  her 
bedroom  to  answer  the  telephone,  she  unconsciously  side¬ 
stepped  an  avalanche.  A  great  bowlder  crashed  through  the 
side  of  the  house  and  into  the  room  she  had  vacated.  The 
avalanche  came  from  high  up  on  the  mountainside  find 
dealt  destruction  throughout  the  little  mining  camp.  The 
room  which  Mrs.  Peed  vacated  was  wrecked.  The  tele¬ 
phone  call  saved  her  life. 


S^enator  A.  0.  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  has.  the  distinction  of 
l^emg  the  tirst  man  elected  to  the  Senate  by  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people  without  the  intervening  action  of  a  legisla¬ 
ture.  He  was  chosen  by  popular  vote  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  constitutional  amendment  July  15.  There  was 
no  opposition.  Senator  Bacon  was  nominated  last  spring. 
Since  March  3  he  has  been  serving,  under  appointment  by 
the  governor. 


A  new  process  for  producing  steel  from  iron  ore  and  iron 
sands,  whereby  the  cost  of  production  is  said  to  be  reduced 
by  two-thirds,  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  England. 
Experts  declare  that  if  the  process  can  be  carried  out  ef¬ 
ficiently  on  a  large  scale,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the 
costly  blast  furnaces  and  coke  ovens  of  existing  steel  works 
will  soon  become  merely  of  historic  interest.  The  steel 
])roduced  by  the  new  process  showed  by  tests  that  it  con¬ 
tained  0.21  per  cent  carbon.  American  and  continental 
steel  men  have  investigated  the  new. process  and  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  much  impressed  by  what  they  saw. ' 


am  tlie  son  of  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  famous  ex¬ 
plorer.  Tell  mother,'*’  were  tlie  last  whispered  words  of 
an  actor  known  as  ‘^‘Jack”  Stanley,  who  died  at  Sauft  Ste. 
IMarie,  Mich.,  the' other  morning  of  tuberculosis  in  a  lodg¬ 
ing  house.  JTis  wife,  who  was  Miss  Violet  Lancaster,  of 
Detroit,  .-ays  she  knew  his  secret,  but  that  no  other  person 
did.  Tier  husband  was  almost  delirious  with  fever  when 
he  told  it  to  her,  and  he  made  her  promise  never  to  reveal 
it  while  he  lived.  The  fever  which  finally  caused  his 
death  was  contracted  in  India.  Stanley  was  a  graduate 
of  (  ambridge  Lniversity  and  of  Heidelberg.  In  the  latter 
institution  he  specialized  in  medicine  and  surgery. 


Xathan  Tjandinan,  nine  years  old,  of  03  Madison  street, 
j!impc;d  on  the  rear  of  an  ice  wagon  at  Birmingham  and 
Ma  n  -on  streets,  Xew  York,  tfie  other  afternoon.  In  leap¬ 
ing  for  the  step,  however,  the  boy  missed  his  footing  and 
shipped.  As  he  was  falling  he  threw  out  his  arms  and  one 
of  tiiem  caught  on  the  end  of  an  ice  hook  sticking  out  from 
the  wagon.  1’he  sharp  point  of  the  hook  buried  itself  in  the 
t/r/’.s  flesh  and  Xathan  hung  by  it  for  a  block  before  pas- 
''fcnhv  snouted  to  the  driver  to  stop  his  horses.  Patrolman 
y of  the  Madison  street  station  was  called  and  he 
f-orr  ojoned  an  arnbulanee  from  Gouverneur  ITosyiital.  Dr. 

fe«iporidefl.  He  took  tho  boy  to  the  hosjiital  suf- 
ifc.'.Lg  from  lo6ii  of  blood. 


Daniel  D.  Streeter,  who  was  graduated  from  Columbia  in 
1909,  has  just  returned  to  New  AMrk  from  an  expedition  to 
the  wilds  of  Borneo.  Mr.  Streeter  is  a  collector  of  the 
strange  things  of  land  and  sea.  From  Borneo  he  brought 
preserved  snakes,  skulls,  maps,  skins  of  clouded  leopards, 
toads  and  turtles,  native  loin  cloths,  bark  coats,  head  hunt¬ 
ing  weapons  and  baskets.  These  were  collected  from  the 
Dyaks  of  Central  Borneo.  He  also  brought  curiosities  from 
the  neighboring  islands  of  Celebes,  Bali,  Lombok,  Sumatra 
and  Singapore.  When  Mr.  Streeter  left  New  York  a  year 
ago  few  of  his  friends  believed  he  would  survive  the  trip 
through  Borneo.  He  had  many  thrilling  experiences  with 
the  head'  hunting  tribes,  but  escaped  uninj  ured. 


An  event  that  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Panama  Canal  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  May  20, 
1913,  when  steam  shovel  No.  222  from  the  north  and 
shovel  No.  230  from  the  south,  each  working  on  the  floor 
of  the  canal,  met  opposite  the  town  of  Culebra,  completing 
a  channel  at  the  bottom  level  of  the  canal  the  entire  length 
of  Culebra  Cut.  The  canal  will  be  completed  wdien  this 
channel  has  been  widened  to  the  required  bottom  width  of 
300  feet.  To  complicate  matters,  several  million  cubic 
yards  of  material  is  being  contributed  by  the  various  slides 
located  near  tlie  Continental  divide,  where  the  cut  is  deep¬ 
est.  Colonel  Goethals  plans  to  continue  the  excavation  by 
steam  shovels  until  October  or  November,  1913,  when  the 
cut  will  be  flooded  and  the  remaining  excavation  wull  be 
taken  care  of  by  dredges.  A^essels  of  moderate  draft  may 
be  permitted  to  use  the  canal  soon  after,  the  flooding  of 
Culebra  Cut. 


Indianapolis  lias  recently  been  engaged  in  removing 
with  fire  the  wreckage  caused  by  flood  waters,  dhvo  bridges 
which  crossed  White  Liver  and  Fall  Creek,  respectively, 
were  badly  damaged  during  the  recent  flood.  Both  bridges 
were  of  stone  and  concrete  with  a  framework  of  heavy  steel 
girders,  and  when  they  went  down  these  supports  were 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  twisted  jiink,  hut  withstood  nil  efforts 
to  remove  them.  Finally  tho  city  engineer  solved  the 
problem  of  cutting  away  the  steel  wreckage  by  calling 
upon  a  com])any  of  that  city  tiuit  makes  a  woir-known  anto- 
mohile  acetylene  lighting  system.  In  response  to  tlie  ap¬ 
peal,  two  oxy-acetylene  welding  outfits  Averc  carried  to  the 
bridges  and  put  into  operation  Avith  cutting  torcli  attach¬ 
ments.  Tlie  steel  girders  Avere  quickly  severed.  The  entire 
Avork  of  cutting  aAvay  tlie  tAvisted  mass  of  Avreckage  took 
only  three  days.  With  the  cutting  torch  the  girders  were 
first  heated  and  then  a  stream  of  pure  oxygen  Avas  directed 
against  the  liot  metal.  This  caused  the  steel  to  burn  quick¬ 
ly  and  safely.  The  average  time  consumed  in  cutting  a 
girder  was  a  little  over  five  minutes.  The  entire  apparatus 
was  mounted  on  a  light  tAAm-Avheeled  truck.  ’Phis  feature 
of  portaliility  lias  made  the  o.xy-acctylonc  vsystmn  of  weld¬ 
ing  and  cutting  very  desiiuble  in  cases  where  rapid  work 
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United  States  officers,  assisted  bv  Mexican  consular 
^agents,  captured  the  largest  consignment  of  contraband 
ammunition  ever  taken  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  when  they  dis¬ 
covered  four  Mexicans  covering  coal  boxes  containing 
448,000  rounds  of  rifle  cartridges  in  the  Santa  Fe  Kail- 
road  yards. 


All  previous  records  of  big  trees  discovered  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  forests  have  been  eclipsed  by  the 
latest  find  in  Snohomish  Count}',  Wash.  The  giant  is  a 
vellow  fir,  is  nearlv  sixtv-six  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
butt  and  us  28  feet  to  the  first  limb,  which  measures  100 
inches  in  circumference.  The  estimated  height  of '  the 
big  fir  is  300  feet. 


The  sale  of  a  seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange  recently  for 
$37,000  established  a  new  low  record  in  the  present  down¬ 
ward  movement.  The  highest  price  paid  for  a  seat  was 
$95,000  in  1905.  The  lowest  price  on  record  since  1868 
was  $2,750  in  1871.  The  last  previous  sale  was  at 
$38,000.  The  following  seats  have  been  posted  for  trans¬ 
fer:  Henry  Coolidge  to  Emile  de  Planque  and  David 
Ives  Mackie  to  Frederick  H.  Tate,  It  is  said  to  have 
been  Mr.  Coolidge’s  seat  which  sold  for  the  new  low 
price. 


Henri  Kochefort  drew  at  one  time  a  larger  income  from 
newspaper  work  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  When 
La  Lanterne  was  started  it  was  arranged  that  he  was  to 
have  a  royalty  on  the  sales.  He  wrote  the  whole  of  the 
})aper,  amounting  to  about  three  columns.  About  60,000 
copies  were  sold  of  the  first  number,  and  by  the  time  the 
fourth  number  was  issued  that  circulation  was  doubled. 
The  result  was  that  Rochefort  was  soon  making  $2,400  a 
week  out  of  it,  while  it  brought  each  of  the  directors 
$62,000  a  year  for  doing  nothing  but  keeping  him  up  to 
the  work.  There  has  been  no  other  instance  of  a  journalist 
getting  so  much  money  from  his  work. 

l^he  largest  grain  storehouse  west  of  the  Great  Lakes 
"has  just  been  completed  at  Argentine,  Kan.,  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  A'  Sante  ]*k  Railroad.  The  structure  is 
of  reinforced  concrete  an(^  will  hold  2,760,000  bushels  of 


grain  in  72  bins,  each  79  feet  high  and  25  feet  in  diameter.  * 
During  the  grain  .season  50  men  will  be  employed  handling 
the  bumper  crops  of  the  Middle  We.st.  'Three  hundre<l 
carloads  of  sand,  700  ton.s  of  steel,  60  carloads  of  stone, 

20  carloads  of  cement  and  300,000  feet  of  lumber  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  bins,  which  rest  on  a 
foundation  of  4,570  piles,  30  feet  long,  on  top  of  which 
is  a  slab  of  concrete  tw'o  feet  thick.  The  grain  is  firsT 
dumped  from  the  cars  onto  the  boot  tank,  then  raised  to 
the  top  of  the  }]ou.se  in  a  belt  elevator,  a  di.stance  of  165 
feet.  Then  it  goes  to  the  scales,  capable  of  weighing  a 
carload  at  a  time.  Belts  carry  the  grain  to  the  bins.  . 
There  are  six  belts  used  in  conveying  the  grain.  Each 
is  1,100  feet  long,  three  feet  wide  and  three  eighths  of  an  ‘ 
inch  thk'k. 

- »,• -  MB  —  ■  - - - 

GKINS  AM)  CHUCKLES 

Patient— Suppose,  doctor,  after  this  operation,  one  of 
my  legs  should' be  longer  than  the  other?  Doctor — In 
that  case>  I  will  pull  it  for  you. 

Wife — Did  you  put  that  button  in  a  place  where  I  would 
find  it  the  firsV  thing  in  the  morning?  Husband — Yes, 
dear;  !  put  it  in  my  trousers  pocket.  t 

Servant — Shure,  mum.  Hover’s  jist  afther  bitin’  the  leg 
off  av  the  butcher-bye !  Mistress — Dear  me,  how  dread¬ 
fully  annoying !  I  do  hope  he  was  a  clean  boy,  Mary ! 

Nurse  Girl — I  lost  track  of  the  child,  mum,  and - - 

Mistress — Good  gracious.!  Why  didn’t  you  speak  to  a 
policeman?  Nurse  Girl — I  was  speaking  to  one  all  the 
time.  ' 


.  Harduppe  Koolkard  (to  burglar) — What  ,d’yer  want?  ^ 
Burglar  (hoarsely) — Money!  Koolkard — So  do  I,  bad.  } 
If  you  think  there’s  a  chance  of  finding  any  I'll  get  up  and  J 
^  help  yer.  . 

_ _  « 

He  was  watching  his  neighbor’s  troublesome  boy  climb  a  f 
dree,  and  he  had  a  painful  look  of  anxiety  on  his  counten-  | 
ance.  ‘h4re  you  afraid  the  lad  will  fall?”  was  asked  him.  ( 
“No,”  he  replied;  “I’m  afraid  he  won’t.”  ^ 


“Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  unmarried, 
madam?”  asked  the  lawyer,  who  was  cross-examining  a 
Chicago  woman.  “I  do  not  know  what  you  understood  ine  ^ 
to  say,”  replied  the  witness;  “but  that  is  what  I  said.  I  \ 
have  been  unmarried  four  times.” 


Bobbie  had  been  studying  his  dear  old  grandfather’s  i 
wrinkled  face  for  a  long  time.  “Well,  T3ob,’'  said  the  old  ‘ 
gentleman,  “do  you  like  my  face?”  “Yes,  grandpa,"  said 
Bobbie;  “it's  an  awfully  nice  face.  But  why  don't  you  » 
have  it  ironed?”  '  ‘  ! 


Fourth  Floor  Neighbor  (apologetically)— Does  mv  babv  j 
annoy  you  when  it  cries?  Fifth  Floor 'Neighbor— No  in-  \ 
deed:  1  like  it.  Fourth  Floor  Neighbor  (pleased)— Oh  I  J 
Tni  so  glad.  lifth  Iloor  Neighbor — A*es;  it  drowus  tl\e  * 
1  noise  your  daughter  makes  on  the  piano. 
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A  FIGHT  WITH  PIRATES. 


By  Horace  Appleton. 

1  was  once  a  foremast  hand  on  the  bark  Huntress,  and 
one  morning  we  left  Singapore,  bound  to  the  south  by  way 
of  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 

e  had  sixteen  hands  on  the  bark,  and  for  armament  we 
had  a  nine-pounder  mounted  on  a  carriage,  and  a  good 
supply  of  muskets  and  pikes. 

On  our  way  up,  when  off  the  Red  Islands,  on  the  north¬ 
ern  coast  of  Sumatra,  we.  overhauled  an  Italian  brig  called 
the  Campello. 

She  was  stripped  of  sails,  cordage  and  most  of  her  cargo, 
and  had  been  set  fire  to  and  scuttled. 

For  some  reason  the  flames  died  out,  and  the  water  came 
in  so  slowly  tliat  she  was  floating  six  hours  after  the  pirates 
abandoned  her. 

Our  mate  was  sent  off  to  board  her,  and  he  foun&  a 
shocking  state  of  affairs. 

She  had  been  laid  aboard  without  resistance  by  two  na¬ 
tive  boats,  armed  only  with  muskets  and  pistols. 

The  crew  had  at  once  been  made  prisoners,  and  set' to 
work  to  strip  the  ship  and  hoist  out  such  cargo  as  the 
pirates  coveted. 

She  was  run  in  behind  one  of  the  islands  and  anchored, 
and  for  three  days  and  nights  the  pirates  were  hard  at 
work  on  her. 

Each  man  of  the  crew  worked  under  a  guard  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  captain  and  all  were  secured  in  the  fore¬ 
castle.  The  crew  numbered  fourteen. 

Toward  evening  of  the  third  day  the* pirates  had  secured 
all  their  plunder. 

Several  native  craft  had  been  loaded  and  sailed  up  the 
coast  to  some  rendezvous,  and  only  one  remained  to  take 
on  the  last  of  the  plunder.' 

As  no  actual  violence  had  been  offered  captain  or  crew 
during  the  three  days,  there  was  hope  that  the  pirates 
would  go  away  and  leave  them  in  possession  of  the  robbed 
and  dismantled  brig. 

Just  what  shift  they  would  have  made  in  this  case  I 
cannot  say,  for  the  craft  was  left  without  sail,  rope,  block 
or  provisions. 

After  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  crew  were  or¬ 
dered  forward  while  the  natives  collected  aft,  and  at  a 
given  signal  fire  was  opened  on  the  defenseless  men. 

To  their  credit  let  it  be  recorded  that  they  seized  what¬ 
ever  weapons  they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  dashed  at  the 
pirates,  but  it  was  simply  to  die  like  brave  men. 

In  ten  minutes  the  last  one  was  shot  down. 

The  pirates  then  raised  the  anchor  and  got  into  their 
boat,  bored  holes  in  the  ship’s  bottom  and  started  a  fire  in 
the  hold  amidships. 

The  information  came  from  a  little  fellow  on  board  who 
was  making  his  first  voyage  as  an  apprentice. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  he  managed  to  hide 
among  the  cargo,  and  the  pirates  completed  their  work  and 
fecnt  the*  hulk  drifting  out  to  sea  without  having  missed 

him. 

He  was  on  deck  to  catch  the  painter  of  the  mate’s  boat 
when  .^she  drew  alongside,  and  to  one  of  our  crew  who  could 
epeax  Italian  he  gave  the  story. 


Wo  reported  the  affair  at  Singapore,  and  a  gunboat  was 
sent  off  to  investigate.  > 

She  returned  before  we  had  completed  .our  loading,  and 
reported  that  she  had  made  no  discoveries. 

It  was  a  warning  for  our  captain,  and  he  wisely  deter¬ 
mined  to  heed  it. 

AVo  took  on  shell  and  grape  for  our  cannon,  a  dozen 
revolvers  were  purcliased  for  the  crew,  and  on  the  very  day 
we  left  the  captain  brought  aboard  two  very  heavy  rifles 
which  he  had  picked  up  somewhere  at  a  bargain. 

I  call  them  rifles,  but  they  were  young  cannon,  carrying 
a  three-ounce  ball  with  powder  enough  behind  it  to  kick 
the  marksman  halfway  across  the  ship.  ^ 

We  left  Singapore  as  well  prepared  as  a  merchant  ves¬ 
sel  cojild  be,  and  it  seems  that  the  captain  was  advised  to 
bear  well  up  toward  Borneo,  and  give  the  Red  Islands  a 
wide  berth. 

We  crossed  the  equator  at  least  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  islands,  and  then  altered  our  course  to  the 
southeast,  calculating  to  pass  to  the  east  of  Biliton  Island 
before  hauling  away  for  Sunda  Strait. 

The  bark  made  good  weather  of  it,  and  we  had  crossed 
the  equator  and  run  down  on  the  new  course  until  Biliton 
might  have  been  sighted  from  the  masthead,  when  there 
came  a  calm. 

The  wind  had  died  away  about  mid-forenoon,  and  the 
drift  of  the  bark  was  to  the  north. 

We  looked  for  a  change  at  sunset,  but  nothing  came,  and 
the  night  passed  without  wind  enough  to  move  a  feather. 

My  watch  ''.vas  below  when  daylight  came,  and  we  got  the 
word  to  run  up  lively. 

To  the  northeast,  off  the  coast  of  Borneo,  two  or  three 
green  islands  were  in  sight  and  between  us  and  the  islands 
were  tw^o  native  craft  bearing  down  upon  us. 

They  had  been  sighted  when  six  or  seven  miles  away,, 
and  as  my  watch  came  on  deck  the  mate  descended  from 
the  perch  aloft,  whei-e  he  had  been  using  the  glass,  and  re¬ 
ported  to  the  captain  that  the  craft  were  approaching  ua 
by  the  use  of  sweeps. 

The  calm  still  held,  but  it  was  clear  enough  to  a  sailor’s 
eye  that  we  should  have  a  breeze  as  soon  as  the  sun  began 
to  climb  up. 

Ko  man  asked  him.self  the  errand  of  these  boats  making 
for  the  Huntress. 

At  that  time  and  in  that  localitv  there  could  be  but  one 
answer. 

The  captain  called  us  aft  and  said : 

“Men,  the  craft  which  you  see  making  for  us  are  pirates. 
We  shall  have  a  breeze  within  an  hour,  but  they  will  be 
here  first.  If  we  cannot  beat  them  off,  we  are  dead  men. 
They  take  no  prisoners.  I  look  to  see  every  man  do  his 
duty.” 

We  gave  him  a  cheer  and  began  our  preparations. 

The  cook  was  ordered  to  fill  his  coppers  and  start  a  rous¬ 
ing  fire,  and  the  arms  were  brought  up  and  seiwed  out. 

There  were  three  or  four  men  who  had  served  at  a  heavy 
gun,  and  these  took  charge  of  the  cannon,  and  the  piece 
was  loaded  with  a  shell. 

When  the  captain  called  for  some  one  to  use  the  rifles 
the  only  man  who  answered  was  an  American. 

He  took  them  aft,  loaded  them  with  hia  own  hands,  and 
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hv  tlie  time  the  pirates  were  within  a  mile  we  were  as,  ready 
a.'  w’e  (*onl(l  be. 

'I'ho  bark  was  lying  with  her  head  to  the  east,  and  the 
fellows  were  ap|7Toaehing  ns  from  the  north  on  onr  broad¬ 
side. 

The  mute  kept  his  glass  going  and  announced  that  both 
craft  were  crowded  with  men,  but  that  he  conld  see  no 
cannon. 

They  made  -slow  progress,  and  we  w’ere  impatient  to 
open  the  fight. 

By  and  by,  when  they  might  have  been  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  away,  the  captain  passed  word  for  the  gunner  to 
send  them  a  shot. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  big  gun  roared,  and  w^e  all  saw 
that  the  shell  flew  over  the  pirates  and  burst  in  the  air. 

1 1  w^as  a  good  line  shot  and  something  to  encourage,  but 
before  the  cannon  sent  another  shot  the  American  had  a 
try  w'ith  one  of  the  rifles. 

ddie  mate  was  wmtching  his  shot  from  the  rigging,  and 
the  report  had  scarcely  died  away  before  he  shouted; 

“Good  for  the  Yankee!  He  hit  at  least  a  couple  of 
them.-’  ' 

The  second  shell  from  the  cannon  burst  over  one  of  the 
boats  and  took  effect  on  some  of  the  men. 

The  American  then  fired  again,  and  again  his  bullet  told. 

We  were  doing  bravely  and  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  but 
the  struggle  was  yet  to  come. 

The  fellows  bent  their  energies  to  creeping  closer,  and 
pretty  soon  fhey  opened  on  us  with  musketry,  and  the  balls 
began  to  sing  through  the  rigging  in  a  lively  manner. 

We  had  our  muskets  ready,  but  the  captain  ordered  us  to 
hold  our  fire  and  keep  sheltered  behind  the  rail. 

One  of  the  piratical  craft  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  other,  and  the  third  shell  from  the  cannon 
burst  aboard  of  her,  and  must  have  killed  and  wounded  a 
dozen  or  luore  men. 

Tliere  was  great  confusion  aboard,  aiid  she  remained  sta¬ 
tionary  until  the  other  craft  came  up. 

During  the  interval  the  American  got  in  two  more  shots 
which  found  victims. 

We  now  looked  u]3on  the  victory  as  assured,  and  there 
was  cheering  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other. 

We  were  a  little  ahead  of  time. 

Idle  third  shot  from  our  big  gun  burst  it,  and  although 
none  of  the  men  were  hurt,  we  w^re  thus  deprived  of  a 
great  advantage. 

As  soon  as  the  captain  knew  what  had  happened,  he 
called  upon  all  the  crew  to  shelter  themselves,  and  wait  to 
fire  at  close  quarters. 

One  man  was  detailed  to  assist  the  cook  with  hot  water, 
and  powder  and  bullets  were  placed  handy  for  reloading 
the  muskets. 

1  was  stationed  near  the  gun-carriage,  and  noticed  sev¬ 
eral  shells  lying  about  undef  font. 

The  American  kept  firing  away  with  the  rifle,  knocking 
over  a  pirate  at  every  shot,  and  pretty  soon  the  two  craft 
were  near  enongli  for  us  to  open  fire  with  the  muskets. 

We  wasted  a  good  many  shots,  for  we  were  green  hands 
and  greatly  excited;  but  we  also  did  great  execution. 

By  £md  by  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  pirates  sounded 
close  at  hand,  and  their  craft  were  laid  alongside. 


AVe  now  flung  down  the  muskets  and  used  the  revolvers  1 
and  pikes,  S 

When  the  revolvers  were  empty  w'e  msed  capstan-bars,  1 
clubbed  muskets,  or  whatever  would  serve  to  strike  a  blow.  " 

We  beat  them  off  the  rail  again  and  again.  9 

By  and  by  I  heard  some  one  sing  out  that  the  fellows 
had  boarded  us  forw^ard.  I  did  not  see  how  we  could  spare  | 
a  man  from  the  quarter,  for  twm  had  gone  down  and  the  I 
rest  of  us  were  hard  pressed.  V 

All  of  a  sudden  I  tliought  of  the  shells  lying  at  my  feet.  X 
There  were  half  a  dozen  burning  wads  on  the  decks  1 
from  the  jingals  of  the  pirates,  and  with  one  of  these  I  I 
lighted  the  fuse  to  a  three-second  shell  and  gave  the  ball  a 
toss  for  the  dhow. 

It  fell  right  into  the  thickest  of  her  crew,  and  did  deadly  ■ 
execution.  *  ■ 

Our  rail  was  clear  in  half  a  minute,  and  then  I  picked  ■ 
lip  another  shell  and  a  burning  wad  and  ran  forw’ard.  ■ 
A  dozen  natives  had  gained  the  bow^  and  w^ere  pushings 
our  men  back. 

I  lighted  the  fuse  and  gave  the  shell  a  run  along  the 
deck  into  the  crowd,  and  not  one  of  them  was  left  alive  - 
after  the  explosion.  .  _  x\ 

The  fight  was  ended.  .c. 

The  boats  seemed  full  of  dead  and  wmunded.  ! 

As  we  cut  their  lashings  they  drifted  off.  fi 

Presently  the  breeze  came  up,  and  as  we  made  sail  and  » 
got  the  bark  wTere  we  could  handle  her  we  ran  down  for  2 
the  dhows.  J 

The  first  one  w^e  struck  on  her  starboard  quarter,  and  she  f 
filled  and  went  down  in  five  minutes.  * 

There  were  about  twenty  living  men  on  the  other,  and  8 
we  bore  clown  for  her  at  a  good  pace,  cutting  her  fairly  in  | 
two  and  rolling  the  bow  one  wmy  and  the  stern  the  other, 
while  the  living,  wounded  and  dead  w'ent  into  the  sea  to-  ' 
gether.  ’  •  : 

GOING  TO  EXPLOEE  BRAZIL. 

The  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  Camp- 1 
bell  Besley,  of  London,  that  is  going  to  South  America 
to  explore  the  wuld  regions  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine,  Bp- ' 
livia,  Peru  and  the  Guianas,  sailed  for  Panama  on  the  ^ 
Royal  Mail  line  Magdalena  recently.  The  expedition  will  ^ 
cover  between  20,000  and  30,000  miles  of  hitherto  seldom 
explored  country,  and  will  be  gone  more  than  a  year.  ■ 
Moving  pictures  of  the  life,  both  human  and  animal,'  will 
be  among  the  trophies  of  the  expedition.  * 

One  of  the  objects  is  to  make  a  close  study  of  the  famous  ^ 
liead  hunters  of  Patagonia.  Those  who  sailed  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Besley  were  F.  E\igene  Farnsworth,  a  Boston  artist;  "I 
Franklin  B.  Coates,  and  J.  K.  Holbrook,  of  New  York: 

A.  Galaid,  of  Boston,  and  John  Dunn,  a  taxidermivSt  of 
New'  York. 

e  hope  to  visit  regions  that  a  white  man  has  never 
before  visited, ’’  said  Captain  Besley,  “and  we  shall  begin  ■ 
on  the  w’est  coast,  and,  after  finishing  our  work  there,  will  ' 
cross  the  Andes  and  pursue  our  work  on  the  eastern  slo}>e  • 
of  the  Andes.  Me  shall  have  a  splendid  equipment  and  ^ 
anticipate  achieving  results  that  will  be  of  groat  inloivst.f 
to  science.’' 
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NEWS  OF  THE  DAY 

» 


Aooordins:  to  a  disoatcli  from  Pisa,  the  celebrated  Lean- 
ing  Tower  has  been  closed  against  the  inspection  of  tourists 
on  account  of  an  alarming  report  issued  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  charged  to  investigate  its  cond^ition.  The  tendency 
of  the  tower  to  lean  still  further  to  the  southwestern  side  is 
shown  to  have  dangerously  increased  during  the  last  few 
months.  The  Italian  press,  commenting  on  the  news,  asks 
the  government  to  take  energetic  steps  in  order  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  what  happened  to  the  Campanile  of  Venice. 


King  Alfonso  of  Spain  will  soon  receive  $500,000  be¬ 
queathed  to»him  by  Albert  Sapene,  formerly  mayor  of  a 
small  town  near  Toulon,  who  died  in  an  asvlum.  The 
Civil  Court  at  Saint  Gaudens,  France,  pronounced  judg¬ 
ment  upholding  the  testator’s  will,  which  was  contested. 
The  court  held  that  Sapene  was  fully  able  to  conduct  his 
business  and  had  a  valid  reason  in  an  old  family  quarrel 
for  disinheriting  his  sister.  It  was  because  lie  was  an 
ardent  royalist  that  Sapene  left  his  money  to  King  Alfonso. 

Fannie,  a  collie  owned  by  Irving  L.  Bryant,  formerly 
of  Pocantico  Hills,  which  disappeared  from  Bryant’s  new 
home  in  Lee,  Mass.,  two  months  ago,  returned  recently  to 
her  old  home  on  the  Pockefeller  estate.  How  she  made 
the  journey  of  two  hundred  miles  is  a  m}'stery.  Bryant 
had  lived  at  Pocantico  Hills  for  years,  and  when  Pocke¬ 
feller  bought  his  place  Bryant  moved  away,  taking  the 
dog  with  him.  The  dog  was  a  favorite  with  Pockefeller. 
He  often  stopped  to  pat  it  and  it  would  accompany  him 
around  his  estate. 

- ;  P  . 

The  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska  is  bringing  prosperity  to 
the  natives  of  the  north,  according  to  Walter  C.  Shields, 
superintendent  of  the  northern  district  of  the  Lfnited  States 
Bureau  of  education,  who  has  returned  to  Seattle,  Wash., 
from  the  territorv.  “The  natives  of  the  far  north  are  be- 

V 

coming  •‘independent,”  said  Mr.  Shields.  “Many  of  them 
own  reindeer  herds  worth  from  $10,000  to ’$25,000.  Whole 
'  families  are  supported  by  the  increase  of  the  herds.”  Mr. 
Shields  said  the  herds  taken  to  Alaska  by  the  government 
a  few  vears  ago  double,  e^^'^ry  three  years.  All  the  surplus 
male  deer  are  killed  for  meat  or  broken  for  use  as  draught 
animals. 


Ida  Drake,  a  tattooed  woman,  was  arraigned  in  Magis¬ 
trate  Pice’s  court  upon  a  charge  of  vagrancy.  Asked  by 
Judge  Pice  whether  she  had  any  “visible”  means  oC  sup- 
]K/rt  llie  woman  replied  in  the  negative.  She  liastily  as¬ 
sured  the  court,  however,  that  she  had  a  means,  however 
invi.sibie,  and  the  next  instant  she  had  bared  one  of  her 
Dj-pictured  arms.  My  entire  body,  with  the  exception  of 
irjv  fa<"e  and  }>ar1.s  of  the  arms  that  ordinarily  show,  is 
covered  with  tattoo,”  said  the  woman.  “1  am  a  professional 
tattcK.ed  woman — I  travel  with  circu.ses.”  Upon  the 
woman’s  representation  that  she  had  arranged  to  travel 
with  a  .show  during  the  summer  she  w^as  allowed  her  free¬ 
dom.  % 


One  of  the  six  big  crabs  which  were  supposedly  secure 
in  a  basket  tied  to  the  seat  of  a  motorcycle,  escaped^  the 
other  evening,  crawled  up  the  back  of  the  rider  and  bit  him 
so  badly  on  the  neck  that  he  lost  control  of  his  machine, 
and  now^  lies  suffering  from  a  fractured  skull  .in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Harold  Wilson,  of  Ko.  177 
Westmoreland  street,  Philadelpliia,  was  returning  from 
IVildwood  with  the  crabs,  and  had  reSLched  Kensington 
and  Lehigh  avenues,  when  one  of  the  largest  crabs  got  out 
of  the  baskeL  crawded  up  Wilson’s  back  and  bit  his  neck. 
The  sudden  pain  so  startled  Wilson  that  he  lost  control  of 
his  machine  and  was  thrown  on  the  curb. 


Some  time  during  October  the  new  battlesliip  Queen 
Elizabeth  will  be  launched  at  Portsmouth  (England)  dock¬ 
yard.  It  is  not  yet  known  wdio  will  perform  the  ceremony, 
but  some  competition  is  antieijjated  for  the  honor  of  nam¬ 
ing  the  finest  warship  yet  built.  Xot  the  least  important 
of  the  new  features  in  her  design  will  be  the  1 5-inch  gun. 
The  Queen  Elizabeth  will  be  the  first  British  warship  to 
mount  this  formidable  weapon.  Considerations  of  national 
expediency  make  it  inadvisable  that  the  number  she  will 
cayy  or  the  strength,  of  her  secondary  armament  should 
be  disclosed  at  present.  She  will,  however,  be  far  and 
away  the  most  powerfully  anned  man-of-war  and  one  of 
the  fastest. 


Miss  Helen  M.  Stone,  the  missionary  who  was  held  cap¬ 
tive  for  many  days  by  Turkish  brigands  several  years  ago 
and  for  whom  a  ransom  of  $66,000  was  finally  paid,  called 
at  the  State  Department  recently  to  enlist  Secretary 
Bryant’s  support  in  a  renewed  effort  to  induce  Congress 
to  pass  the  bill  for  the  repayment  to  American  citizens 
who  furnished  the  ransom  mbney.  A  bill  was  introduced 
in  Congress  in  1908  appropriating  $66,000  to  indemnify 
those  who  funhshed  the  money.  The  bill  had  the  support 
of  the  State  Department  at  that  time.  It  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  but  was  not  passed  in  the  House.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  twice  since  1908.  Miss  Stone  wants  Mr.  Bryan 
to  see  what  he  can  do  toward  getting  the  measure  through 
the  House.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  pass  the  Senate. 


An  electric  ice  cream  freezer  has  been  devised  bv  a  Lon- 
don  inventor.  In  the  usual  freezer  tank,  generally  of  large 
size  for  wholesale  manufacture,  hotels  or  the  like,  is  mount¬ 
ed  a  tubular  coil  su])])lied  from  a  carbonic-acid  m/ichine 
which  takes  the  place  of  ice  and  salt.  The  small  machine 
is  mounted  on  a  wall  frame,  together  with  a  siyall  electric 
motor  which  drives  it  by  belt  from  above, 'So  that  the  out¬ 
fit  takes  up  very  little  s])ace.  Cleauliness  is  secured  by  the 
entire  ahseiice  of  crushed  jce  and  salt,  and  there'  arc  no  wet 
floors.  It  is  claimed  that  the  eleeti'ic  devix-e  also  ^ives 
considerable  economy  in  vvoi-kiiig.  Another  point  is  that 
where  there  are  electric  motors  already  in  use  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  the  ice  cream  machirio  can  be  driven  from  them 
without  entailing  the  extra  expense  of  a  motor. 


BO 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 

* 


MEXICO  WELCOMES  JAPANESE. 

Mexico’s  demonstrations  of  friendship  are  pleasing  but 
embarrassing  to  Japan.  It  is  feared  in  Tokio  that  the.y 
may  be  misunderstood  in  the  United  States  and  affect  the 
friendly  relations  with  America.  The  Japanese  news¬ 
papers  are  chagrined  at  the  outcome  of  the  California 
negotiations,  but  express  gratification  that  Mexico,  unlike 
the  United  States,  welcomes  Japanese  emigrants.  They 
point  out,  however,  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  alli¬ 
ance  between  Japan  and  Mexico  wmuld  be  impossible,  as  it 
would  undoubtedly  awaken  suspicion  that  Japan  was  fos¬ 
tering  bellicose  designs. 


A  FIRE  ENGINE  FOR  SIAM. 

The  King  of  Siam  recently  ordered  an  up-to-date  fire 
engine,  but  he  did  not  care  to  have  it  self-propelled  or 
even  provided  with  tongue  or  shafts  for  horse  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  so,  although  a  gasoline  engine  is  used  to  drive 
the  fire  pump,  the  machine  has  to  be  hauled  to  the  fire  by 
hand.  Such  a  fire  engine  may  strike  us  as  ridiculous,  but 
it  is  a  sensible  apparatus  where  the  machine  does  not  have 
to  be  hauled  a  great  distance.  In  fact,  fire  engines  of  this 
type  have  been  developed  in  England.  One  of  them  is 
employed  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  for  protecting 
its  property.  It  is  considered  hardly  worth  while  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  machine  with  motor  propulsion,  as  no  long  trips 
would  ever  be  demanded  of  it.  The  fire  engine,  which  is 
to  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  palace  at  Bang¬ 
kok,  is  fitted  with  a  45  to  50 -horse-power,  4-cylinder  en¬ 
gine,  driving  a  2-stage,  300-gallon  turbine  pump.  The 
whole  apparatus  weighs  about  one  ton. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Colonel  G.  W.  Qnethals,  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  has  notified  Lieutenant 
Colonel  David  du  B.  Gaillard,  chief' of  the  central  division 
of  the  canal,  that  steam  shovel  work  in  the  Culebra  Cut 
section  will  hereafter  be  conducted  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Gamboa  Dike  will  be  dynamited  on  October  10.  While 
it  had  previously  been  announced  that  tliis  dynamiting 
would  take  place  after  October  1,  this  is  the  first  time  the 
actual  date  has  been  named.  The  destruction  of  the  dike 
will  allow  the  Gatun  Lake  to  flood  the  cut,  thereby  prac¬ 
tically  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Paciflc,  although  actual 
navigation  of  the  canal  probably  wUl  not  be  attempted  for 
some  time  thereafter.  Excavation  in  the  cut  henceforth 
will  be  confined  mainly  to  removing  the  remaining  hard 
rock  sections  between  Cucaracha  slide  and  Empire,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  mile. 


BASEBALL  IN  JAPAN. 

All  Japan  is  showing  a  growing  interest  in  baseball, 
which  is  fast  becoming  the  national  sport  of  the  country. 
Count  Okuma,  the  veteran  statesman;  Baron  Sakatani, 
Mayor  of  Tokio,  and  others  equally  prominent  have  thrown 
the  opening  balls  at  a  number  of  contests,  including  those 
between  the  nines  from  Leland  Stanford  University,  Cali¬ 


fornia,  and  the  nine  from  Kelo  and  Meiji  universities  of  j 
Japan.  When  the  Stanford  boys  were  visiting  Osaka, 
Toshitake  Okubo,  Governor  of  the  Prefecture,  personally 
opened  the  series.  . 

Governor  Okubu  is  a  brother  of  the  present  Foreign  ' 
Minister,  Baron  Makino,  and  is  a  Yale 'man.  He  says  he 
tvas  one  of  the  first  players  of  baseball  in  Japan,  which  > 
was  played  as  early  as  1885  in  Tokio,  introduced  by 
Americans  in  the  employ  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Okubu 
names  a  number  of  prefectural  Governors  and  Ministers  ; 
of  State  as  his  old  playmates.  ‘^At  Yale,”  he  declared,  ‘T 
was  an  enthusiastic  fan.”  * 

Baseball  is  not  confined  to  the  universities  of  Japan. 
There  is  no  professional  league,  but  athletic  organiza¬ 
tion  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  have  formed  nines  and 
the  public  is  enthusiastic  in  support. 

The  Stanford  players  were  greatly  impressed  with  the 
skill  of  the  Japanese  players,  and  declared  that  baseball,  . 
although  peculiarly  an  American  game,  'is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  Japanese,  who  are  quick  in  their  movements  * 
and  quick  thinkers  on  the  diamond. 

FORTUNE  IN  A  MICHIGAN  LAKE. 

Gull  Lake  is  one  of  the  prettiest  lakes  in  Micliigan,  and  ^ 
has  more  cottages  than  any  other,  there  being  over  300’  " 
some  of  them  palatial  residences  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  owned  by  folks  not  only  of  Michigan,  but  also  from  \ 
Southern  States.  7 

Thousands  of  walnut  logs,  a  wood  now  of  almost  price-  . 
less  value,  lie  hidden  in  fathoms  of  water.  No  one  knows  < 
the  exact  spot*  as  th^man  who  held  the  secret  died  several  J 
years  ago.  t 

GuU  Lake  was  not  always  the  imposing  body  of  water 
it  now  is.  In  the  last  sixty  years  the  lake  has  risen  ap-  J 
proximately  twenty  feet.  James  Phillips,  who  carried  the  .* 
mail,  says  he  could  walk  across  to  the  island  forty-five 
years  ago.  On  the  west  side  of  the  lake  there  was  a  large 
walnut  grove.  A  changed  course  of  the  l^e  caused  this  ^ 
grove  to  become  inundated  with  about  eighteen  feet  of  ^ 
water.  In  the  winter  the  water  froze,  breaking  off  the 
trees. 

A  man  named  Hawk  brought  tlie  steamer  Crystal  to 
the  lake,  and  these  stumps  in  the  water  made  "him  go  ^ 
around  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
out  of  his  way.  Hawk  rigged  up  a  saw  and  spent  a  whole 
summer  sawing  off  these  logs  five  feet  under  the  water. 
This  caused  such  a  sensation  that  he  made  money  carrving 
passengers  who  came  from  all  over  the  State. 

About  nine  years  ago  Captain  Frank  Dutclier  took  tlie 
job  of  pulling  the  stumps  out  of  the  lake.  In  some  cases 
it  was  necessary  to  use  dynamite.  The  logs  were  taken 
into  deep  water  and  sunk.  Every  vear  stumps  are  seen 
floating  just  below  the  surface  of'the  water,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  on  the  bottom,  waterlogged,  but  in  good 
condition.  As  the  lake  is  300  feet  deep  in  some  phiv*cs  amt 
no  one  knows  where  to  begin  the  search,  they  will  libdv  ' 
stay  there  for  several  years.  ♦ 


ITCH  rovTDEn. 

G*«  wMx!  hxv  fuB 
y*u  can  hav«  with 
this  atutr.  Moisten  the 
tip  of  your  rtncer,  tap 
It  en  the  contents  of 
the  box,  and  a  little 
bit  will  stick.  Then 
shake  hands  with  yeur 
friend,  or  drep  a 
speck  down  nis  back. 
In  a  minute  he  will 
feel  as  If  he  had  the 
seven  years'  Itch.  It 
will  maka  him  Bcratch,  roar,  squirm  and 
make  facoa.  .)ut  It  Is  perfectly  harmless.  «t 
It  Is  made  from  the  seeds  of  wild  roses.  The 
taorrlhlo  Itch  stops  In  a  few  m^ules,  or  can 
bo  checked  Immediately  by  rubning  the  spot 
with  a  wet  cloth.  While  It  is  working,  you 
will  be  apt  to  laugh  your  suspender  buttens 
pc.  The  best  Joke  ef  alL  Price  lb  cents  a 
bex.  by  Bsaih  peetpsdd. 

WOi^k'  MOVIsLLXY  CO..  tO  W.  2«th  St  ,  N.  T. 


GOOD  Luck  banks. 

Ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
Made  ef  kighly  nickeled  brass. 
It  heW'.  Just  One  Dollar.  When 
^lled  /t  opens  itself.  Hemains 
locked  until  refilled.  Can  be  used 
as  a  wstchcharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  if  net  satisfied.  Price,  lOe. 
by  ntaU. 


L.  Senarens,  S47  Wlnthrop  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CACHOO  OR  SNEEZING  POWDER. 

The  greatest  fun-maker  Oi 
(hem  all.  A  small  ameunt 
ef  this  pewder,  when  blown  I 
in  u  room,  will  cause  | 
everyone  to  sneeze  without 
anyone  knowing  where  It 
comes  from.  It  Is  very  light,  will  float  In  the 
air  for  some  time,  and  penetrate  every  nook 
and  corner  ef  a  room.  It  Is  perJecttly  harm¬ 
less.  Ca<,hee  Is  put  up  in  bottles,  and  one 
bottle  contains  enough  to  be  used  from  !•  tb 
IS  times.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each;  3  for  25^ 
WOLFE  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 

X-BAY  WONDER 

This  Is  a  wonderful  little 
optics.!  Illusion.  In  use,  you 
apparently  see  the  bones  In 
your  hand,  the  hole  In  a 
pipe-stem,  the  lead  In  a  pen¬ 
cil,  etc.  The  principle  on 
which  it  Is  operated  cannot 
be  disclosed  here,  but  It  will  afford  n^o  end  of 
fun  for  any  person  who  has  one.  .-’rice,  IS 
tents  each,  by  trail,  postpaid. 

II  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


-VWv. 


Tke  leaisIles-DHC  cubs  asks  •  fliJ 


Sure  Fire 
Accuracy 
Penetration 

The  World’s 

Record  Holders 

Remington- UMC  .22  cal. 
cartridges  have  broken 
two  records  in  two  years. 

The  present  world's  lOO-shot  gallery  record,  2484  ex  2500,  held  by 
Arthur  Hubalek  was  made  with  these  hard  hitting  .22’8. 

They  will  help  you,  too,  to  break  your  best  shooting  records. 

Remington- UMC  .22* s  are  made,  too,  with  hollow  point  bullets. 
This  increases  their  shocking  and  killing  power. 

7 

Remington- UMC — the  perfect  shootings  combinatioo 
REMINGTON  ARMS-UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.  299  Broadirs,.  New  York  rtt. 


THE  SWIMmNO  FISH 

Here  is  a  fine  mechanical 
toy.  It  is  an  imitation  gold¬ 
fish,  about  41^  inches  long, 
and  contains  a  water-tight 
compartment  which  will  not  ! 


THE  BUGHOUSE  PUZZLE. 

It  is  the  most  mystl- 
fying  puzzle  ever  in- 
vented,  and  consists  of 
14  pieces  of  metal, 
pack;ed_in  a  neat  little 

^  board — that  Is,  If  you  j 

know  how.  The  trick  Is  to  do  It,  and  a  ' 
tougher  Job  you  never  tackled.  Several  ^ 

other  Interesting  combinations  are  possible.  ; 
Get  a  box  and  see  how  many  you  can  do.  j 
Price  12  cents  each,  by  mall,  postpaid.  ! 

K.  F.  LANG.  1816  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y, 


OBACCO  HABIT.7”’’"*''"’'" 


It  eailly  In  8  d  ays. 

improve  your  health,  prolong  your  lil'e.  No  more  itomack 
trouble,  no  foul  breath,  no  heart  tveakcesa.  Becaln  maaly 
vigor,  calm  nervea,  clear  eyas  and  superior  mental  strength. 
Whether  you  chew;  or  smoke  pipe,  cigarettes,  cigars,  get  mj  la- 
teresting  Tobacco  Book.  Worth  Us  •weight  In  gold.  Mailed  iWe. 

With  them  you  1  g.  j.  WOODS,  634  Sixth  Ave.,228  C.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

lOTin  1 


Vizard  Repeatiag 

LIQDID  PISTOL 


Klckal-platai 
S  In.  lone, 
rat’d. 


WHISTLEPHONB  / 


This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  musical  1  n- 
struments  ever  Invent¬ 
ed.  It  is  made  entirely 
of  metal  and  is  almost 
Invisible  when  in  use. 
With  It,  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  you  can  learn 
to  play  all  kinds  of 


-  allow  It  to  sink.  To  keep  it  '  j. 

in  a  natural  position,  the  lower  fin  Is  ballasted  tunes  have  lots  of  fun.  please  and  amuse 

with  fead  To  make  It  worK, .  a  spririfa  is  ,  your  friends  and  make  some  money,  too.  Fine 

witn  ‘eau.  xw  throw  It  in  the  water,  for  either  song  or  piano  accompaniment  or 

"t^e'^^achlnery  Pnside  causes  the  tall  to  by  ItiJ^lf  alone.  You  place  the  whistlephone 
propel  it  in  the  most  lifelike  man-  in  the  mouth  with  half  circle  out,  place  end 

Lr  When  It  njns  down  the  fish  floats  until  ,  of  tongue  to  rounded  part  and  blow  pntly 

U  Is  recovered  and  It  can  then  be  rewound.  as  if  to  cool  the  lips.  A  iew  trials  will  ena- 
ji  !■  ICV.UV  c  ,  .  ..  —  -  - -  ble  one  to  play  any  tune  or  air. 

Price  6  cont.s  f by  mail,  post-paid 

n.  F.  LANG,  1816  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


Races  between  two  of  these  fishes  are  very 
interesting.  Price.  25  cents  each  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid. 

C.  liliHK.  150  W.  62d  St..  New  York  City. 


LAUGHABLE  EGG  TRICK 

This  is  the  funniest 
trick  ever  exhibited  and 
always  produces  roars  of 
laughter.  The  perform¬ 
er  says  to  the  audience 
mat  he  requ'res  some 
eggs  for  one  of  his  ex¬ 
periments.  As  no  spec¬ 
tator  carries  any,  h* 
calls  his  assistant,  taps  him  on  top  of  tiie 
bead,  ho  gags,  and  an  egg  comes  out  of  his 
mouth.  This  Is  repeated  until  six  eggs  are 
produced.  It  Is  an  easy  trick  to  perform,  once 
you  know  how,  and  always  makes  a  hit.  Di¬ 
rections  given  for  working  It.  Price,  25  cents 
by  mall,  postpaid. 

il.  F.  LA.VD,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  \. 

CARTER  AEROPLANE  No,  1. 

Will  fly  oti  a  horizontal 
line  150  feet!  Can  be  flown 
In  the  house,  and  will  not 
Injure  Itself  nor  anything 
in  the  room.  The  most  per* 
feet  little  aeroplane  made. 
The  motive  power  Is  fur¬ 
nished  by  twisted  rubber 
bands  contained  within  the 
tubular  body  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  18  actuated  by 
a  or'-p*  -T  at  each  end  revolving  In  opposite 
^  '  Variation  In  height  may  he  ob- 


BLACK-EYE  JOKE. 

New  and  amusing  Joker.  The 
victim  Is  told  to  hold  the  tube 
close  to  his  eye  so  as  to  exclude 
all  light  from  the  back,  and  then 
to  remove  the  tube  until  pictures 
appear  in  the  center.  In  trying 
to  locate  the  pictures  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  finest  black-eye  you  ever 
.saw.  We  furnish  a  small  box  of 
blackening  preparation  with  each 
tube,  so  the  joke  can  be  used  in¬ 
definitely.  Those  not  in  the  trick 
will  be  caught  every  time.  Abso¬ 
lutely  harmless.  Price  by  mall  16c.  each: 
S  for  26c. 

tVOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2Gth  St..  N.  Y. 


Ayvad  s  Water-Wings 


Learn  to  i  swim  by  one.  trial 


Will  stop  the  most  -vle- 
loas  dog  for  man)  with* 
oat  permanent  injury. 

Perfectly  safe  to  carry  without  danger 
of  leakage.  B'ires  and  recharges  by 
pulling  tho  trigger.  I^oads  from  any  Liquid.  No 
cartridges  required.  Over  six  shots  In  one  loading. 
All  dealers,  or.  by  mall,  50c.  Pistol  with  rubber  cov¬ 
ered  holster.  .»^c.  Holsters  separate,  lOo.  Send 
money  order.  Nq  postage  stamps  or  coins  accepted. 

filRKER.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  273  OEORQIA  RE.,  IMOILTII,  H.  f. 

NOISY  HANDKERCHIEF. 

A  great  deal  of  amusement 
may  be  had  with  this  little 
article.  It  imitates  the  blow- 
ing  of  the  nose  exactly,  except 
that  the  noise  Is  magnified  at 
a  least  a  dozen  tl/nes,  and 
sounds  like  the  bass-horn  In  a 
German  band.  This  device  la 
used  by  simply  placing  it  between  the  teeth 
and  blowing.  The  harder  the  blow  the  louder 
the  noise.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid* 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  AUTOPHONE. 

a  A  small  musical  Instru¬ 
ment  that  produces  very 
sweet  musical  notes  by 
placing  it  between  the  lip* 
with  the  tongue  over  tha 
edge,  and  blowing  gently 
into  the  instrument.  Th* 
notes  produced  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  flfa 
and  flute.  We  send  full 
printed  Instruction* 
whereby  anyone  can  play 
anything  they  can  hum,  whistle  or  sing,  with 
very  little  practice.  Price,  10c.;  3  for  26o.* 
mailed,  postpaid. 

C.  BEIIR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City, 


ELECTRIC  PUSH  BUTW 
TON. — Tho  base  Is  made  of 
maple,  and  the  center  pleo* 
of  black  walnut,  the  whol* 
thing  about  1^  Inches  In 
diameter,  with  a  metal 
hook  on  the  back  so  that 
It  may  be  slipped  over  edg* 
of  tho  vest  pocket.  Expos* 
to  view  your  New  Electrlo 
Bell,  when  your  friend  will 


Price  9ti  cents.  Postpaid  | 

Thee*  water-wings  take  up  no  more  room  than  a  push  the  button  expecting  to  hear  it  ring, 
hankerchlef.  They  weigh  3  ounces  and  sup-  ab  soon  as  he  touches  It,  you  will  see  some  of 
60  to  250  pounds.  With  a  pair  anyone  can  the  liveliest  dancing  you  ever  witnessed.  Th* 
Im  or  float.  For  use,  you  hove  only  to  wet  Electric  Button  Is  heavily  charged  and  will 
blow  them  up,  andt^press  together  the  two  give  a  smart  shock  when  t  ne  button  is  pushed- 
1^.  .ft'o  tink  marks  under  the  mouthpiece.  Price  10c.,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

U  U _ “*"7  WLathrop  BL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  LANG.  1816  Cenir*  Si-  S’klyn.  2L  Y.  VOUTF  NOVJBLIY  CO^  88  W.  Mtb  8L.  N.  X, 


'.ariai.oii  "V*’  .  '  vinlnnce  'Thes*  wai 

nv  rr.'.  lng  the  pocket-hanl 

I*  i-M,  :t  10  fy  eltneT  to  he  f  ^^t  from  60 

th«-  :e't  by  pif-e  learn  to  swl 

.  :s  for  flight.  Price, 


rtTTI.l!:  RIT'8  TEaf-MIf*. 


In  each  set  there  are 
ton  pin*  and  two  bowl- 
ins  balls,  packed  In  a 
beautifully  ornamented 
box.  With  one  of  these 
miniature  sets  you  can 
play  len-plns  on'  your 
dlnlnB-rooin  table  Juot 
as  well  as  the  game 
can  be  played  In  a  regular  alley.  Every  game 
known  to  professional  bowlers  can  be  worked 
with  these  pins.  Price,  lOo.  per  box  by  mall, 
postpaid. 


H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centro  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


DIIPI.EX  BICYCLE  WHISTLE. 

This  Is  a  double  whistle,  pro¬ 
ducing  loud  but  very  rich,  har¬ 
monious  sounds,  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  ordinary  w'histles.  It 
is  just  the  thing  for  bicyclists 
or  sportsmen,  its  peculiar  double 
and  resonant  tones  at  once  at¬ 
tracting  attention.  It  is  an  im¬ 
ported  whistle,  handsomely 
nickel  plated,  and  will  be  found 
a  very  useful  and  handy  pocket 
companion.  Price,  10c.;  3  for 
25c.;  one  dozen,  76c.,  sent  by 
mail,  postpaid! 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26tli  Sc..  N.  Y. 


BUBBLE  BLOWER. 

With  this  device,  a 
continuous  s  e  i  i  e  s  of 
bubbles  can  be  blown. 
It  Is  a  wooden,  cigar¬ 
shaped  blower,  encas¬ 
ing  a  small  vial,  In 
which  there  is  a  piece 
of  soap.  The  vial  is 
(lll.ed  with  water,  and  a  peculiarly  perforated 
cork  Is  inserted.  When  you  blow  in  to  the 
mouthpiece,  it  sets  up  a  hvdraulic  pressure 
through  the  cork  perforations  and  causes 
bubble  after  bubble  to  come  out.  No  need  of 
dipping  Into  water  once  the  little  bottle  Is 
Blled.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


HALF  MASKS. 

False-faces  beaten  a  mile! 
There  are  7  In  a  set  and  represent 
an  Indian,  a  Japanese  girl,  a 
clown.  Foxy  Grandpa,  an  English 
Johnny  Atkins  and  an  Automo- 
bllist.  Beautifully  lithographed 
in  handsome  colors  on  a  durable 
quality  of  cardboard.  Tftey  have 
eyeholes  and  string  perroratlons. 
Price,  6c.  each,  or  the  full  set  of 
7  for  25c..  Dostnalf’ 

M.  V.  GALLIG.4N, 

419  W.  66th  St.,  N.  Y. 


MYSTIC  PUZZLE 

The  newest  and  most 
novel  puzzle  on  the 
market.  It  consists  of 
a  flat  piece  of  wood 
1^4  X  3  Inches,  neatly 
covered  with  1  m  1  t  a- 
tion  leather.  The 
cross-bar  and  ring  In 
the  hole  are  nickel-plated.  The  object  Is  to 
get  the  small  ring  off  the  bar.  It  absolutely 
cannot  bo  done  by  anyone  not  In  the  secret. 
More  fun  to  be  had  with  It  than  with  any 
other  puzzle  made.  It  Is  not  breakable  and 
can  be  carried  In  the  vest  pocket. 

Price  10  cents  each  by  mall,  post-paid 

H.  F.  LANG,  1816  Centre  St.,  li’klyn.  N.  Y, 


TABLE  RAISING  TRICK 

The  most  mystifying 
trick  ever  done  by  a 
magician.  The  p  e  r- 
^  former  shows  %  plain 
^  light  table.  He  places 
his  hand  flat  upon  Its 
top.  The  table  clings 
to  his  hand  as  If  glued  there.  He  may  swing 
It  In  the  air,  but  vhe  table  will  not  leave  his 
hand  until  he  sets  It  on  the  floor  again.  The  i 
table  can  be  Inspected  to  show  that  there  aro  I 
DO  strings  or  wires  attached.  ! 

Price  13  cents  each,  by  mall,  post-paid 
M.  V.  GAL1.1GAN,  419  tV.  66th  St.,  N.  I'. 


MUSICAL  SEAT 

The  beet  joke  out. 
You  can  have  more 
fun  than  a  circus, 
with  one  of  these 
novelties..  All  y  o  u  j 
have  to  do  Is  to  place  ' 
one  on  a  chair  seat 
(hidden  under  a  cush¬ 
ion,  If  possible).  Then 
tell  your  friend  to  sit 
*  down.  An  unearthly 
shriek  from  the  little  round  drum  will  send 
your  victim  up  In  the  air,  the  most  ptizzled  > 
and  astonished  mortal  on  earth.  Don’t  miss 
getting  one  of  these  genuine  laugh  producers. 
j'^rferMy  harmless,  and  never  misses  doing  Its 

I’llce  20  renfa  each,  by  ninll  post-paid  I 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  26Ui  St.,  N.  J  I 


JAPANESB  WATER  FI.OWERi 

Without  exception,  tbs 
most  beautiful  and  In¬ 
teresting  things  on  the 
market.  They  consist 
*f  a  dozen  drled-up 
sprigs,  neatly  encaaed 
In  handsomely  decorat¬ 
ed  envelopes,  just  as 
they  are  imported  from 
Japan.  Place  one  sprig 
In  a  bowl  of  water, 
and  It  begins  to  exude 
Then  It  slowly  opens  out 
Int*  vaiious  shapes  of  exquisite  flowers.  They 
are  of  all  colors  of  the  rainbow.  It  la  very 
amusing  to  watch  them  take  form. 

Small  aice,  price  6  cents:  large  size, 
cents  a  package,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

M.  V.  GALL1G.4N,  419  \V.  oGth  St.,  N.  Y. 


HUMANATONE. 

The  Improved  Hu- 
manatone.  This  flute 
will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  enjoyable 
article  ever  offered; 
nickel  plated,  finely 
polished;  each  put 
up  in  a  box  with  full 
instruction  how  to 
use  them.  Price, 
18c.,  postpaid. 

NOVELTY  CO., 

29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Price  7  cents  each  by  mail.  They  are  made 
of  durable  colored  cardboard,  fold  to  the  size 
of  X  inches,  and  are  so  handy  in  size 
that  they  can  be  carried  In  the  pocket.  They 
contain  24  red  and  black  checkers,  and  are 
just  as  serviceable  as  the  most  expensive 
boards  made.  The  box  and  lid  can  be  fastened 
together  In  a  moment  by  means  of  patent 
Joints  In  the  ends.  Full  directions  printed  on 
each  box. 

H.  F,  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  CLAPPERS  ' 


They  are  handsomely  made  of  white  wood. 
6  Inches  long,  with  carefully  rounded  edges. 
On  each  side  a  steel  spring  is  secured,  *\vlth 
flat  leaden  discs  at  the  ends.  They  produce 
a  tremendous  clatter,  and  yet  they  can  be 
played  even  bettor  than  the  most  expensive 
bones  used  by  minstrels.  The  finest  article 
of  its  kind  on  the  market.  Price  7  cent>'  a 
pair,  postpaid. 

M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W-  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  FLUTTER-BT. 

This  mechanical,  flying 
machine  Is  worked  by  a 
new  principle.  It  looks 
like  a  beautiful  butter¬ 
fly,  about  9  Inches  wids. 
In  action  Its  wing  move¬ 
ments  are  exactly  like 
those  of  a  live  butterfly.  It  will  travel 
through  the  air  about  25  feet.  In  the  most 
natural  manner.  As  flying  toys  are  all  the 
rage,  this  one  should  be  a  source  of  profit  and 
amusement  to  both  old  and  young.  Price, 
1  Sc.  each  bv  mnll,  postpaid. 

II.  F.  L.ING,  1816  Centre  St.,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  TRICK  BOX. 

A  startling  and  pleasing  illu¬ 
sion!  ’’The  ways  of  the  world  ara 
devious,”  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
but  the  ways  of  the  Lightning 
Trick  Box  when  properly  handled 
are  admitted  to  be  puzzling  and 
uncertain.  You  take  off  the  lid 
and  show  your  friends  that  It  is 
full  of  nice  candy.  Replace  the 
lid,  when  you  can  solemnly  assure 
your  friends  that  you  can  Instantly  empty  the 
box  In  their  presence  without  opening  It;  and 
taking  off  the  lid  again,  sure  enough  the  candy 
has  disappeared.  Or  you  can  change  the 
candy  into  a  piece  of  money  by  following  the  ' 
directions  sent  with  each  box.  This  Is  the 
neatest  and  best  cheap  trick  ever  invented. 

Price,  only  10c. :  3  for  25c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 

M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  \V.  6ttUi  St.,  N.  Y. 


riFFL 


fly  six  Inches  wide. 


Also  known  as  • 
Japanese  butterfly.  A 
p;easlng  novelty  an- 
closed  In  an  envelope. 
When  the  envelope  Is 
opened  Flfll  will  fly 
out  through  the  air 
for  several  yards. 
Made  of  colored  paper 
to  represent  a  butter- 
Prlce,  10c, 


M.  V.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  66th  St.,  N.  Y. 


VANISHINO  CIGAR. 

This  cigar  Is  made  In 
exact  Imitation  of  a  good 
one.  It  Is  held  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  cord  which,  with  the 
attached  safety  pin,  is 
fastened  on  the  inside  of 
the  sleeve.  When  offered 
to  a  friend,  as  It  is  about  i^o  be  taken.  It  will 
Instantly  disappear. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  160  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


JAPANESE  TWIF.LEB. 

A  wonderful  Imported  paper 
novelty.  By  a  simple  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  wooden  handles  a 
number  of  beautiful  figures  can 
be  produced.  It  takes  on  several 
combinations  of  magnificent 
colors.  Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFT  NOVELTY  CO., 

29  W.  2flth  St.,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  TOPS 

Something  new  for  the 
boys.  A  top  you  can 
spin  without  a  string. 
This  Is  a  decided  nov¬ 
elty.  It  Is  of  large 
size,  made  of  brass,  and 
has  a  heavy  balance 
rim.  The  shank  con- 
I  tains  a  powerful  spring 

and  has  an  outer  casing.  The  top  of  the 
shank  has  a  milled  edge  for  winding  It  up. 
When  wound,  you  merely  lift  the  outer  cas¬ 
ing,  and  the  top  spins  at  such  a  rapid  speed 
that  the  balance  rim  keeps  it  going  a  long 
time.  Without  doubt  the  handsomest  and 
best  top  on  the  market, 
j  Price  12  cents  each,  by  mall,  post-paid 
H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  ACCORDEONS  - 

The  smallest,  cheapest, 
and  best  sounding  mus¬ 
ical  Instrument  for  the 
price.  This  perfect  lit¬ 
tle  accordeon  has  four 
keys  and  eight  notes,  a 
complete  scale,  upon 
which  j^ou  can  plav  al- 
.  ,  „  .  most  any  tune.  it  Is 

about  6x2%  Inches  in  size,  and  is  not  a  toy. 
but  a  practical  and  serviceable  accordeon  In 
every  respect;  with  ordinary  care  it  will  last 
for  years,  and  produces  sweet  music  and  per¬ 
fect  harmony.  Anyone  can  learn  to  play  it 
with  very  little  practice. 

Price  12  cents  each,  by  mall,  post-paid 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  FLUTOPHONE. 

A  new  musical  In¬ 
strument,  producing  the 
sweetest  dulcet  tones  of 
the  flute.  The  upper 
part  of  the  instrument 
Is  placed  In  the  mouth, 
the  lips  covering  the 
openings  in  the  centre. 
Then  by  blowing  gently 
.  ...  upon  it  you  can  play 

any  tune  desired  as  easily  as  whistling.  But 
little  practice  is  required  to  become  a  finished 
player.  It  Is  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  will 
last  a  llftime.  We  will  send  full  instruoiioud 
with  each  instrument. 

l*rioe  8  cents,  by  mail.  po8ti>aid. 

A.  A.  IVARIORD,  16  Hart  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


They  come  six  In  a  bo 
A  wonderful  Imitation  < 
the  real  tack.  Made  < 
rubber.  The  box  In  whlc 
they  come  is  the  ordinal 
tack  box.  This  is  a  grei 
parlor  entertainer  and  vo 
can  play  a  lot  of  trlVt 
with  the  tacka  Place  thoi 
In  the  palm  of  your  han< 
point  upward.  Then  sla 
the  other  hand  over  th 

Ihow^thY^t  su?clde.  ’oV 
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LATEST  ISSUES 


1 


M7  Young  Wild  West  Saved  by  a  Signal ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Van- 
iahiug  Llarht. 

538  Young  Wild  West’s  Double  Shuffle ;  or,  The  Celebration  at  Buck- 
horn  Ranch. 

53W  Toung  Wild  West  Capturing  a  Chlef'f  or.  Arietta  as  a  Cavalry 
Scout. 

•40  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Lone  Cabin ;  or.  The  Raiders  of  the 
Gorge. 

•41  Young  Wild  West  Trapped  In  a  Canyon;  or.  Arietta’s  Sowing  for 
Life. 

•42  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Boy  Ranchero;  or,  Helping  a  Tender¬ 
foot  to  Success. 

•48  Young  Wild  West  Defying  an  Ambush ;  or.  Arietta  Helping  the 
Cavalry. 

•44  Young  Wild  West  at  an  Indian  Pow-Wow ;  or.  Doomed  to  Die  at 
the  Stake. 

•45  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Doomed  Mine ;  or.  Arietta’s  Life  at 
Stake. 

•46  Young  Wild  West  Racing  for  a  Ranch  ;  or,  Spitfire  on  His  Mettle. 

•47  Young  Wild  West  Marked  by  Mexicans ;  or,  Arietta  and  the 
Senor. 

•48  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Silver  Kid”,  or,  The  Dandy  of  the 
Gulch. 

•49  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Yellow  Bull ;  or.  Arietta’s  Daring 
Escape. 

560  Young  Wild  West  Surrounded  by  Death  ;  or.  The  Seven  Dynamite 
Sticks. 

■61  Young  Wild  West  Staking  a  Claim  ;  or.  Arietta  on  Guard. 


662  Young  Wild  West’s  Greaser  Chase  ;  or,  'The  Outlaws  of  the  Bor¬ 

der. 

663  Young  Wild  West  Swinging  a  Lariat ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Wild 

Horses. 

664  Young  Wild  West  Booming  a  Camp  ;  or.  The  Shot  That  Opened 

a  Gold  Mine. 

665  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Busted”  Mining  Camp ;  or.  Arietta 

as  an  Auctioneer. 

666  Young  Wild  West  Ousting  the  Outlaws ;  or.  The  Clean-Up  at 

Fancy  Flat. 

657  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Treasure  of  the  Lake  ;  or.  Hop  Wah’s 
Magic  'THck. 

558  Young  Wild  West  Bossing  a  Cattle  Range ;  or,  Arietta  Cornered 

by  Rustlers. 

559  Young  Wild  West  Trapping  the  Redskins;  or,  The  Last  Raid  of 

Crazy  Horse. 

560  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cave  Gang ;  or.  Arietta’s  Desperate 

Shot. 

561  Young  Wild  W’est  Lost  in  the  Rockies;  or,  The  Luck  a  Grizzly 

Brought. 

562  Young  Wild  West  Elected  a  Chief ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Papoose. 

563  Young  Wild  West  and  “Stinger  Jack” ;  or.  The  Bluff  That 

Wouldn’t  Work. 

564  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Tricky  Trapper;  or,  Arietta  After 

Big  Game. 

565  Young  Wild  West  Giving  It  Straight ;  or.  The  Worst  Camp  of  All. 

566  Young  Wild  West  Gunning  for  Gunmen ;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

Greaser  Ruffians. 

567  Young  Wild  West  Surrounded  by  Gold;  or,  A -Treasure  Worth  a 

Million. 

568  Young  Wild  West  Baffling  Death  ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Chasm. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 
FRANK  TOTJSEY,  Publisher, . -  -  16G  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  fV^NT  ^NY  "BACK  ^UMBERS 

,'of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
u^Afill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  maiL 
^"^POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 
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No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULOM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Contalnine  the  great  oracle 
of  human  deeUny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  ef  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  cepy  of  this  book. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
Utile  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  windew  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  Is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
In  the  art  ef  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  bow  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  'TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  ceurtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  mles  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  Interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  Instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  ether  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  Instruc- 
tlopc  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
_'5nary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro- 
oquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  Instructions  can 
master  the  art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fua 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  19.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  It  will  teach  you  how  to  bo* 
without  an  Instructor. 

No  11  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 

_ A  most  complete  little  book,  •ontalning  full 

directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters 
for  young  and  old.  _ 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  BOOK  OP 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  wUl  be  scut  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


I  ■unit; 
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ETIQUETTE. — It  Is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about.  There’s  happiness  In  It. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A 
complete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy.  Ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
—One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  over  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  Is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH,— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  Instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing,  togetlier  with  description  ef  game  and 
flsh. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Heller's  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

Ne.  28.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  ^ubJects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST— 
Containing  full  Instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  Illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD 
A  BOAT. — Fully  illustrated.  Full  instructions 
are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
siK>rts  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most  popular 
selections  In  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect, 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES, — 
Everyone  Is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  fu¬ 
ture  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness 
sr  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  toll 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 
be  convinced. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVEN¬ 
TOR. — Every  boy  should  know  how  Inventions 
originated.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giv¬ 
ing  example  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  magne¬ 
tism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 


No.  80.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most 
instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fls^ 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  colleo- 
tlon  of  recipes. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 
—Containing  fourteen  Illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

No,  32.  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— 
Containing  Instructions  for  beginners,  cholcs 
of  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Full  of  practical  illustrations. 

No.  85.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  86.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. 
— Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  sayings. 

No.  88.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  Information  In  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
every  family.  Abounding  In  useful  and  sffbo- 
tlve  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  89.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS.— A  useful  and  In¬ 
structive  book.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  40,  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS, 
— Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles, 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  Illustrated. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END 
MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  Is 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STUMP  SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro,  Dutch  and 
Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing 
for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. 
— Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of  mag¬ 
ical  Illusions  ever  placed  before  the  pubito. 
Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  eta 

No.  44.  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  AN  AL¬ 
BUM. — A  grand  collection  of  Album  Verses 
suitable  for  any  time  and  oceaslon;  embrac¬ 
ing  Lines  of  Love.  Affection,  Sentiment,  Hu¬ 
mor.  Respect,  and  Condolence:  also  Verses 
Suitable  for  Valentines  and  Weddlnga. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MIN¬ 
STREL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK. — Some¬ 
thing  new  and  very  instructive.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  this  book,  as  It  contains  full 
instructions  for  organising  an  amateur  mln- 
atrel  troupe. 


any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  eta  per  copy,  or  3  for  26  cU.,  In  mousy  or  postage  stampa  by 

. 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


